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noted on the job. 

Clement Wygant, 43-year-old 
member of Laborers Union 272 of 
Salinas, is gone, but his written 
words of a few days prior to his 
death speak a moral which many 
workmen should heed. 

He wrote to Randolph Fenchel, 
president of the union, describing 
his writings as “a short, short 
story,” and entitling it “Too Many 
Men.” He said, in part: 

“Recently on a certain nearby 
project two iron workers passed a 
watchman. One of them. re- 
marked, ‘There are too many 
watchmen around here.’ 

“After they had gone, the watch- 
man thought, suppose I were to 
say there were too many carpen- 
ters . . and they in turn said 
there were too many plumbers... 
and so on, until finally someone 
said, there are too many clerks... 
By this time the remark might be 
heard by a secretary, who in turn 
told the superintendent . .. and 
he therefore decided it was time 


“Let us always remember: There 
is no project so vast that there 
ever will be too many men — SO 
long as night descends upon 2@& 
single brother who that day was 
denied the right to earn his daily 
bread!’ 

The second communication re- 
ceived by Fenchel was in reply to 
the union official’s commendation 
of the “short, short story,” and 
showed still another philosophical 
trend of Brother Wygant’s think- 
ing: 

“The writer would like to remind 
our distinguished president that 
‘my home is in heaven and I am 
only here on a visit’.” 

Brother Wygant’s death was 
termed self-inflicted due to mental 
depression over prolonged hours of 
work and conditions around him. 


Dr. Andrus Job 
Union; Painter 
Work Shows Gain 


Two union painters were called 
to work on the new apartment 
house project of Dr. Adams at 
Greenfield following conferences 
between the physician and Carl 
Lara, business agent of Painters 
Union 1104 of Salinas, it was re- 
ported last week. 

This project, threatened with 
picket lines for a time, is now un- 
ion, Lara added. 

Work for painters in the Salinas 
area had gained slightly in recent 
weeks, he added. Biggest single 
gain is at the Stone & Webster 
project for P. G. & E. at Moss 
Landing, where eight more paint- 
ers were sent last week, bringing 
th total to 16 on this project. 

Lindell Painting Service of Sa- 
linas is completing the redecoration 
of Standard Furniture Co. in Sa- 
linas and also is rushing work on 
the sheds and farm buildings at 
the state prison in Soledad. 

Pat Haley, general contractor, 
building homes in Laurel Park, has 
informed the union that he will 
hire painters direct from the union 
headquarters for this project when 
it reaches the painfing stage, Lara 
said. There is to be no painting 
sub-contractor, it was explained. 


Thomas Resigns 
Laborers’ Post 


S. M. Thomas, for several years 
business agent of General and Con- 
struction Laborers’ »Union 690, of 
Monterey, has resigned and ac- 
cepted private employment, it was 
reported last week. 

Reasons for the abrupt decision 
to quit union service were not 
announced. 

At present, business agent duties 
for the union are being handled by 
Bus. Agt. Fred S. Miller of ,the 
County Building Trades cccaran it 
was announced. 


BUTCHERS EXEC. BOARD 
CHANGES MEETINGS 


Meetings of the Salinas division 
executive board of Butchers Union 
506 henceforth will be held on the 
third Thursday of each month, at 
Hotel Jeffrey Coffee Shop, accord- 
ing to E. L. Courtright, union bus- 
iness representative in thé Sqlinas 
area. 

The Salinas board meetings 
formerly were held on the fourth 
Fridays, he explained, 


™~, 


for a reduction in personnel and 
proceeded accordingly? 


Work Improves 


For Laborers; 
Some Still Idle 


Although the work picture for 
union laborers in Salinas showed 
some improvement last week, there 
still are more than enough idle 
men to fill expected calls for weeks 
to come, according to Business 
Agent J. B. McGinley of Laborers 
Union 272. 

Laborers were called by the 
Drayer Construction Co. of Oak- 
land, which is clearing the land 
for erection of high tension power 
poles from the new P.G.&E. steam 
generator at Moss Landing to the 
Hollister area. This firm has been 
doing similar work in the Feather 
River country and is just starting 
operations near here, McGinley 
said. 

General Contractor Pat Haley 
has started work on hew homes in 
the Laurel Park subdivision, Bar- 
rett & Hilp Co., of San Francisco, 
is working on sewer installations 
for this tract. Work at the state 
prison project at Moss Landing has 
shown no great change in the past 
week, he added. 

At King City, the city council 
is nearly ready to open bids and 
award contract for an extensive 
curbs and gutters installation pro- 
gram, it was reported. Some em- 
ployment prospects are seen here. 


SARDINES RUN 
AS HOVDEN TIFF 
HITS NEW HIGH 


While Monterey’s Cannery Row 
was boiling last week with a new 
heavy catch of sardines being 
dumped into hoppers for packing, in- 
terest generally was turned toward 
the row between the Hovden Can- 
ning Co. and the Pacific Grove city 
council over Hovden’s tuna packing 
operations. 

The city has ordered the tuna 
operations in a new _ building 
which is in Pacific Grove halted 
because the land it occupies is not 
zoned for commercial activity. 

Officials of the Fish Cannery 
Workers Union and of many other 
groups have rallied behind the 
Hovden concern and hundreds of 
names have been signed to petitions 
urging the city council to re-zone 
the land and allow the operation 
to continue. Hearing on the peti- 
tions was to be held this week, it 
was reported. 


SALINAS AREA 
PROJECTS NEED 
NO CARPENTERS 


No more carpenters are needed 
in the Salinas area, despite reports 
which apparently have flooded the 
state that jobs are plentiful, Bus. 
Mgr. Harvey Baldwin of Carpen- 
ters Union 925 reports. 

Local 925 has more than enough 
members now for all prospective 
calls of the near future, he added, 
with no more men expected to be 
called soon for the state prison or 
electric plant projects. 

“Don’t come to Salinas looking 
for carpenter work,’ Baldwin 
warns. “The waiting list is grow- 
ing, costs of living are high, ac- 
commodations scarce, and jobs not 
available.” 


NEW POULTRY FIRMS 
SIGN AT MONTEREY 


Contract has been signed be- 
tween Westerfield Poultry Co. in 
Monterey and Butchers Union 506, 
according to E. L. Courtright, bus- 
iness agent of the union for this 
area. Sunny Hill Farms, also at 
Monterey, has signed, a union 
agreement, Courtright added. 

Mac’s Poultry Co., on the Monte- 
rey labor council’s “We Don’t Pa- 
tronize’’ list, was still not union at 
time of this announcement, Court- 
right said. Negotiations were being 
continued, however. 


Between 1923 and 1946, produc- 
tion of iron ore in southwestern 
Utah totaled more than 10,139,000 
tons, the Bureau of Mines reveals. 
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WATCHMAN’S PHILOSOPHY Job Agencies 
SHOWS UP AFTER DEATH Cashing In on 


Two communications from a watchman who was found 
dead in his car recently have been turned up by a union 
official, the letters showing the watchman’s philosophical turn 
of mind and his dislike for a “speedup” system which he had 


T- Hiring Ban 


Private FING agencies 
throughout the country are cash- 
ing in on the Taft-Hartley law’s 
ban against union hiring clauses, 
according to “The Machinist,” 
weekly publication of the IAM. 

“Recent increase in unemploy- 
ment, plus the ever-present Taft- 
Hartley Act, have served to bring 
to light one of the most vicious 
conditions that exist in the Phila- 
delphia area and in other sections 
of the country,” J. D. Phillips, 
Philadelphia IAM district business 
representative, declared. 

The T-H law has prohibited un- 
ion hiring clauses in labor agree- 
ments. As a result, employers who 
formerly hired through union of- 
fices have taken to hiring through 
so-called private placement bu- 
reaus or employment agencies. 

As a result, the State Employ- 
ment Service, which charges no 
fees, gets notices of vacancies only 
in the low-paying jobs. They sel- 
dom know about those carrying 
at least a living wage. 

Private agencies, however, know 
all about higher paying jobs, but 
they let you know about them only 
after you agree to pay a fat fee. 

Big business claims it wants to 
free the workers from the shackles 
of unions. The T-H law, their 
baby, has put the shackles of un- 
scrupulous job agencies onto the 
workers. 

The agencies are seldom fully 
checked by any state inspectors. 
They get by with murder on job 
fees. 

One man in Philadelphia got a 
$1.75 per hour or $70 per week 
job. He had to sign first, saying 
he owed the job agency $182 for 
getting him this job. His union 
dues were $2.25 a month—quite 
a contrast to the $182 in “dues” 
charged by the job agency. 

In addition, the job agency gets 
the applicant all tied up in legal 
obligations—he must pay off, keep 


his mouth shut, and submit com-- 


pletely to the will of the agency. 


Aid Doctors, 
Not Patients! 


Syndicated Columnist Peter Ed- 
son, whose objective reporting has 
won him national awards, recent- 
ly summed up the AMA’s position 
on a health program, as put forth 
by the AMA publicity staff, as 
follows: 

“Clem Whitaker, director of the 
AMA educational campaign, says 
medical care of the indigent isn’t 
the doctors’ problem. That is said 
to be the problem of the local com- 
munity in which he lives. The man 
may be sick only because he also 
needs food, clothing or housing. 

“None of the AMA spokesmen 
will take a position on whether 
there should be Federal aid for 
housing or feeding the under- 
nourished. They do believe that 
there should be Federal aid for 
hospital construction, Federal aid 
for medical education, Federal aid 
for research. 

“But they are against bills pro- 
viding medical care for all school 
children. That would be socialized 
medicine. They are against laws 
for national health insurance. That 
would be socialized medicine. 

“In summary, Federal subsidies 


for the doctors seem to be all right, ; 


but Federal aid for their patients 
is all wrong.” 
((Demo. Nat’l. Committee) 


Bartenders 545 
Select Hector 
New Trustee 


Members of Bartenders Union 
545 of Salinas have selected Wal- 
ter Hector as trustee of the union, 
filling a vacancy left by resigna- 
tion of Stanley Harr, who has gone 
to Honolulu, according to a report 
by Union Sec. Al J. Clark. 

Two new members were accept- 
ed at last week’s meeting, Clark 
added, They are Merle Mullen- 
dore, who is operating the Fran- 
ciscan Hotel cocktail bar for the 
estate of the late Charles Lay, and 
‘Bert Hockins, bartender at the 
Pastel Room of the Cominos Hotel. 

Truman Walker, popular mem- 
ber of Local 545, was reported’ as 
seriously ill following a recent 
nervous breakdown. He had been 
employed at Lou-Ellen’s cocktail 
lounge, Clarke said. 


When finished reading your 
labor paper, pass it on to another. 


and 


Dan W. Tracy, president of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and AFL vice president, study resolutions at St. Paul 


Here's Record 
Of the 81st 


(LLPE Release) 


Has the 81st Congress done.a good job during its first 
session? Take a look at the record: 

The House has passed a bill expanding the soeial security 
program. A public housing law has been enacted. Public 
power projects have been improved. The minimum im wage 


has been increased to 75 cents an 
hour. The Senate has approved an 
aid-to-education bill. A loan pro- 
gram to improve rural telephone 
facilities has been passed. 

Just a glance at the record re- 
veals that the first year of the 
81st Congres has resulted in much 
progressive legislation. The work 
of the present Congress glitters 
compared with the record of a 
action of the 80th Congress. 


ANOTHER YEAR TO GO 

And don't forget: The 81st Con- | 
gress still has another year to go. 
A lot more liberal legislation will 
be enacted by the Senate and 
House in 1950. 

The accomplishments of the pres- 
ent Congress are of special inter- 
est to trade unionists for two 
reasons: 

el. The record shows what hap- 
pens when workers get out and 
help elect liberal Senators and 
Representatives. 

2. Still more political action is 
necessary to assure a real work- 
ing liberal majority in the 82nd 
Congress. 

The status of major legislation 
in Congress follows: 


WHAT CONGRESS HAS 
DONE THIS YEAR \ 

Improved military unification. 

Increased military pay. 

Continued European 
Program. 

Extended the Reciprocal Trade 
Program. 

House 
placed Persons Act; 
pending in Senate. 

Ratified the North Atlantic De- 
fense Pact. 

Ratified International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Enacted the Military Assistance 


Recovery 


liberalized Dis- 
measure is 


passed 


curity Act. 

Passed low-rent public housing 
plan. 

Extended rent control. 

Provided for advance planning 
of public’ works. 

Senate approved aid-to-education 
measure. 

Provided space for the storage 
of crops. 

House and Senate passed loan 
program to improve rural tele- 
phone service, 

House improved anti-trust laws. 

Both House and Senate increased 
minimum wage to 75 cents. 

House passed bill repealing oleo- 
margarine tax. 

Strengthened the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

House approved an anti-poll tax 
bill. 

Both House and Senate increased 
pay of Federal employees. 
WHAT REMAINS TO BE 
DONE IN 1950 

Repeal Taft-Hartley Act. 

House must pass aid-to-educa- 
tion bill. 

Senate must approve expanded 
Social Security bill. 

Both House and Senate must 
enact adequate middle-income 
housing law. ~ 

Senate must approve strength- 
ened anti-trust legislation. 

Senate must pass measure lift- 
ing the oleomargarine tax. 

Senate must approve anti-poll 
tax bill. 

Increase and’ extend unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 

Extend veterans’ unemployment 
benefits. ; 

Enact national health insurance 
program. 

Pass the Brannan plan for high 


Program. 
House expanded the Social Se- 
1 


ELECTRICIANS—). Scott Milne (left), secretary treasurer, 
convention 


farm prices and low food aay 
Establish Columbia Valley A 
ministration. 
Establish 
Service. 
Set up a Department of Welfare. 
Enact civil rights laws. 


a Labor Extension 


Only Way to 
Freedom Is 
Thru Co-Ops 


(LLPE “UP 

St. Paul.—Former Rep. Jerry 
Voorhis of California told the 
American Federation of Labor 
convention that if 15 to 20 per 
cent of the nation’s business were 
done by cooperatives, ‘real eco- 
nomic freedom could be restored.” 

“With that much of the people’s 
buying power offering an assured 
market, the cooperatives could 
challenge any monopoly in the 
tountry—could break its strangle- 
hold by competing with its proc- 
essing and manufacture,” he as- 
serted. 

Voorhis, 
the Cooperatives League of the 
U.S.A., contended that co-ops and 
trade unions are vital for the pro- 
tection ‘of democracy and the de- 
feat of communism. 


Second Phase 
Of CVP Open 


Preconstruction work on the 
newly authorized features of the 
American River development will 
start immediately, it was an- 
nounced today by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, following President 
Truman’s signature on the Engle 
Bill enlarging Folsom Dam and 
incorporating it into the Central 
Valley Project. 

Authorization of the American 


.|River division of CVP is the first 


addition to the Central Valley Proj- 
ect since the initial works were au- 
thorized fourteen years ago. 

“The new legislation ‘in effect 
marks the beginning of the second 
stage of the Central Valley Proj- 
ect, looking toward the ultimate 
development of a basin-wide proj- 
ect to make the fullest use of all 
the remaining undeveloped water 
in all of the Central Valley 
streams,” said R. S. Calland, Act- 
ing Regional Director of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

Besides enlarging Folsom Dam 
from a 355,000 acre-foot flood con- 
trol reservoir to a 1,000,000 acre- 
foot multiple-purpose reservoir, 
the legislation authorizes addition- 
al water and power features esti- 
mated to cost more than $60,000,- 
000. Eight counties are named in 
the Act as possible beneficiaries: 
Sacramento, Placer, El Dorado, 
San Joaquin, Contra Costa, Ala- 
meda, Santa Clara and San 
Benito. 

Although no -specific appropri- 
ation yet has been made by the 
Congress for the new features be- 
sides Folsom Dam, Mr. Calland 
said, work can start immediately 
with general funds already avail- 
able under CVP. 


executive secretary of} 


WHOLE NO. 577 


Next Kiddie 
Show To Be 
Sat., Oct. 29 


Next meeting and all future 
meetings of the Teamsters Kiddies 
Klub, weekly motion picture at- 
traction presented free for all 
Salinas youngsters by Teamsters 
Union 890, will be held at the 
Vogue Theatre. 

President Albert A. Harris, of 
Local 890 reported that arrange- 
ments have been completed to 
move the weekly movie shows and 
attractions for the kiddies to the 
theatre in the future. Formerly 
the shows were at Salinas High 
School. 

The next Kiddies Klub show will 
be held on Saturday morning 
(Oct. 29), starting at 1 am. Full 
length western or comedy features 
are shown, plus plenty of short sub- 
jects to interest and amuse the 
kiddies, Harris said. 

A fine show and many special 
features of the sort that have at- 
tracted hundreds of kiddies to the 
past shows will be put.on at the 
next show, and all children are 
urged to attend. 


Office Workers. 


At P.G.&E Job 
Now Unionized 


Office employees of the Stone & 
| Webster Engineering Corp. at the 
Moss Landing headquarters where 
the firm is erecting the new steam 
generator plant for Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. haye formed an AFL 
union of their own and are ne- 
gotiating for a union agreement. 

The group, after signing with 


Office Employees International! 


in Oakland, voted in a National 
Labor Relations Board election to 
uphold the union, 

Officers of the new unit include 
Jack L. Mueller, president; Wil- 
liam La Grone, vice president, and 
Dorothy Jean Crisp, secretary. 

In negotiations for an agreement 
with the construction firm, the 
group is asking wage increases, 
premium pay for overtime work, 
and better working conditions. 

Efforts are being made by the 
group to bring the wages for office 
workers somewhere near the high 
rates paid construction workers, it 
| was reported. 


| Union 29, which has headquarters 


In Union 
Circles 


No news! Carpenters Union 1323 
of Monterey STILL has no report 
on plans to move to the union’s 
new hall, it was announced. 

cS * * 

Al Clark, secretary of Salinas 
Bartenders Union 545, still faces 
an operation and said last week he 
was waiting for a doctor’s order 
to report to a local hospital. The 
operation is of a lesser nature but 
will keep him from his union duties 
for about two weeks, he said. 

oe * ca 
> 

Milline Putnam has a problem! 
She writes shorthand in making 
notes of what she must report to 
Bertha A. Boles, who is secretary 
of Culinary Alliance 467, of which 
Millie is office secretary. When 
Mrs. Rowe comes in she can’t read 
the short hand notes—and (sad to 
relate) sometimes Millie can’t read 
them either! 


Fenchel's Many 
Hobbies Popular 


Randolph Fenchel, president of 
Salinas Laborers Union 272, has 
become quite popular with his sev- 
eral hobbies, it was disclosed last 
week, 

Recently he was asked to bring 
some of his original opera record- 
ings, which he collects, to Hollister 
High School to play them for the 
teachers there. Included were some 
originals by Caruso, Galli-Curci 
and Martinelli. 

As a rose fancier, he has pro- 
duced some 150 fine plants and is 
one of only two persons of this 
area to hold membership in the 
American Rose Society. He also 
grows chrysanthemums and has 
more than 500 plants. 

Other . hobbies include violin 
playing and book collecting. Dur- 
ing his spare time he hoids a re- 
sponsible position with the City of 
San Jose. . 


BIG MONEY—EAST AND WEST 


into what Republicans hope to make i 

8—namely the Lehman-Dulles fight ine j 
State Federation of Labor Pres‘dent: ‘John Sh 
cisco Congressman, opposed by Re] ublican Ll 


above are Former Gov. Herbert 


cases on November 


New ; and the race of 


ra 
. Lehman, 7h and Governor 


Thomas E: Dewey reviewing a Columbus Day parade. Lehman, is run- 
ning for the job left by retirement of Senator Robert F. Wagner, 


opposed by Sen. 


John Fester Dulles, appointed by Dewey to fill the 


unexpired term. Lehman is backed by labor 100 percent, Dulles by 


the silk stocking crowd. 


HERE THEY ARE, 
PROP.2 BACKERS 


(AFL Committee Against Prop. 2) 

When Article XXV of the California Constitution is ex- 
amined, paragraph by paragraph, and its obvious merits are 
understood, it becomes interesting to know who are the spon- 
sors of Proposition 2 on the Nov. 8 special election ballot, 
which would repeal it—and why these sponsors are not happy 
with our present old-age and blind pension law. 


The answer to the first half of 
that question is contained in an 
interim campaign expenditures re- 
port filed recently with the Secre- 
tary of State. Labor knows them 
all—it’s the same old anti-labor 
gang. 

Recipients of the bounty are 
listed in the report as Campaigns, 
Inc. (campaign managers for the 
Northern California Committee for 
Sound Pension Aid, 690 Market St., 
San Francisco), $84,500; California 
Council for the Blind, Flood Bldg., 
San Francisco, $19,152.92; Consult- 
ants, Inc., 127 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, .$775.43; Robinson 
& Co., 830 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, $7,500; California Initiative 
and Referendum Bureau, also of 
830 Market St., $90,000. The ad- 


mitted total is $201,927.62. 
‘NOT RADIO, BILLBOARDS 


It should. be kept. in’ mind. that 
this total is shown in the interim 
report, not the final report which 


| must be filed after the election. It 


does not include any costs of radio 
or billboard or newspaper adver- 
tising, whiagh are heavy—or the 
final administration costs of the 
Proposition 2 campaign. 

Where did this $201,927 come 
from? For that matter, where did 
the other 62 cents come from? 

Well, -let’s look at. the report. 
The Southern Pacific Co., 65 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, gave 
$4591.13 (that accounts for 13 
cents of the 62 cents); Pillsbury, 
225 Bush St., San Francisco, $12,- 
250; Bank of California, 400 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, $2,000; 
Crocker First National Bank, 1 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
$2,000; Bank of America, $25 (what 
happened?); Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad, $1,890; Canners 
League of California, $5,000; Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co., $5,000; 
Retail Dry Goods Assn., 15 Stock- 
ton St., San Francisco, -$3,890; 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, $2,393; 
McKesson & ,Robbins Drug Co. 
$1,000; California Northern Hotel 
Assn., $2,500; California Packing 
Corp., 101 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, $3,962; Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Los Angetes, $1,902.25; Sheil 
Oil Co., San Francisco, $2,500; 
Safeway Stores, $5,000; Columbia 
Steel Co. and Consolidated West- 
ern Steel Corp., Russ Bldg., San 
Francisco, $3,000; Marshall Madi- 
son, 225 Bush St., San Francisco, 
$12,250, and so on. 


STEEL, BOSSES, RAILS 

There are steel and lumber com- 
panies, employer associations, stock 
broker firms, railroads, wholesale 
and retail food distributors, insur- 
ance companies, manufacturers, 
corporations farms, banks and 
many other big business groups. 
There are few individual contrib- 
utors, and their connections are 


obscure. The list reads like a roster | av 


of M&M and NAM affiliates, with 


a few peculiarly California-type 
reactionaries thrown in. 

These, then, are the people who 
would repeal the present pension 
law. Now comes the second part 


| of the problem: Why? 


HERE’S THE KEASON 

That’s easy. Nearly 21 and a 
quarter million dollars of pension 
taxes have been transferred from 
the home owner and purchaser to 
the large corporations by Article 
XXV—-that’s one reason. Another 
reason is that insurance companies 
have been a little bothered by the 
thought that, with a reasonable 
pension awaiting them in their 
needy old age, a lot of people will 
think twice before buying over- 
priced annuities. And the insur- 
ance companies own a lot of stocks 
and bonds. A third reason—a psy- 
chological one—is that big business 
has been operating so long on the 
theory that anything good for the 
people is automatically bad for big 
business that the operators of big 
business can’t think any other 
way. There are other reasons, but 
these will suffice. 

Under the circumstances, it be- 
hooves labor to get out and defeat 
Proposition 2—not only defeat it, 
but to give it the worst licking 
any initiative proposal ever re- 
ceived in California. 

We have the votes—we have the 
organization. If we lose this one 
to big business, it serves us right. 

NOTE: As, we go to press, re- 
ports come in on late contributors 
to the present campaign for Prop. 
No. 2, as shown in the office of 
Secy. of State Frank M. Jordan. 
Many of those listed above are in- 
cluded. Additional names: Rich- 
field Oil, $5,000; Bank of America, 
S. F., $4000; May Company, $2638; 
Bullock’s, $2638; Occidental Life, 
$2500; So. Calif. Rock Products, 
$2500; Libby McNeill, $2393; S.F. 
Bank, $2000; Calif. Theatres Assn., 
$2000; Sears Roebuck, $2000; Stok- 
ely Foods, $1076; L. A. Transit, 
$1000; Carnation Co., $1000; Calif. 
Canning Peach Assn., $1000. 


Depression Deterrent 
Now on Law Books 


A $3 billion backlog of public 
works projects to take the sting 
out of a depression is now on the 
lawbooks. 

Senate approval of a bill to es- 
tablish such a reserve completed 
Congressional action on the meas- 
ure. A fund of $100 million was 
voted to get it started. 

Among other things, the bill en- 
courages states and other non- 
Federal agencies to maintain an 
adequate reserve of fully-planned ~ 
public works, They will become 
ble when the economic sit- 


ua . . Warrants. 
Ma : 


Remember, on Nov.§8, Vote: 
AN . WG. : 
YES’ on 1 
uN oon 
NO"on 2 
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KEEP, OUR PENSION LAW 


California’s pension law is probably the best in any 
of the states of our land. To repeal this law, as the pro- 
ponents of Proposition No. 2 want to do, would be a 
sad mistake. 

Arguments used against the present law are shallow 
and pointless. It is claimed that pensions provided now 
will bankrupt the state, yet it is argued that if the voters 
will repeal the present law the legislature will have the 
power to increase the pensions. The only way they could 
do that and save the state money would be to disallow 
pensions to many of those now getting them. Either that 
or reduce everybody’s pensions. 

Another argument is that the present director is the 
wrong person for the job. If so, the voters of this state 
will have a chance to replace her+with somebody else 
next year. Under the law, as it is, all future directors 
must be elected, the same as’ our governor. To argue 
that people who supported the present pension law are 
now running thestate is nonsense. 

The fact is that the old pension law, which the 
politicians want to restore, was administered far worse 
than is the present law. Why should anybody, who be- 
lieves in pensions, want to restore what has already been 
proven to be a very unsatisfactory law? The sensible 
thing for voters to do is to vote “No,” on Proposition 
No. 2, at the coming special election. Leave our present 
pension law right where it is. 


HOME POLITICS COME FIRST 

Before we get too worked up over foreign politics to 
think straight let us not lose sight of the importance of 
our own politics at home. It is far more important to 
get our own house in order than it is to meddle with the 
affairs of neighboring nations. 

At the present time we are making pretty much of 
a mess of running our own country. If the same people, 
who are failing so miserably, in the running of our own 
country, try their hand at directing other countries is 
there any likelihood they will do any better with their 
meddling in foreign affairs? 

What is needed today far more than anything else 
is the biggest housecleaning we ever had to rid ourselves 
and our own country of the numerous bad eggs with 
which our national Congress and our various state legis- 
latures are infested. Such bad lawmakers cannot and 
never will do right either at home or abroad. It is next 
to useless to try to accomplish anything good so long as 
such misfits are in the majority in our Congress or our 
state legislatures. Before anything permanently good 
can be done a tremendous housecleaning must first take 
place. 

What we have today is a government of big business, 
by big business, for big business. What we need is “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
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SPENDING MONEY WISELY 


Spending money wisely is one thing but squander- 
ing it for ventures that had better been left alone seems 
to be much easier to fall into. It is bad enough to spend 
money recklessly when it is on hand to be spent but to 
continue spending without let-up after the available 
funds are gone is heading for certain ultimate disaster. 

This is as true of a government as it is of an in- 
dividual. To talk economy and debt-reduction and then 
step right out to do exactly the opposite, is a poor 
foundation for spending money wisely. Yet this is what 
our government has been doing too much of. 

The 80th Congress made big cuts in appropriations 
for the labor department and other exceedingly im- 
portant government projects but found other ways of 
spending even more money than the total of the original 
budget subaimpgeby: the President in the first place. 
The present 8f$t'Congress is not only voting to spend 
all the money in sight but seems bent on steering the ship 
of state several billions into the red. 

One does nt héed to be a statesman to perceive that 
such manipuknéiqn of the nation’s money is unwisdom 
in its crudest form. If there is one principle of govern- 
ment financing that takes precedence over all others it 
is that any legislative body which make appropriations 
of public money should above all else provide how that 
money is to be provided. To let our government sink in 
the red and still keep on voting appropriations of money 
which is nowhere in sight looks more like insanity than 
common sense. 2 : 
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If you are interested in retaining present old age 
pensions in California get busy now with your friends 
and relatives. Keep pounding away till the polls close 
Nov. 8th. 


Bits Of 


Humor 


This week’s riddle: Why- is a 
woman like an angel? 

(For answer see below.) 

* & # 

A husband and wife. couldn’t 
speak to each other except in sign 
language. One night when the hus- 
band came home rather late, the 
wife let him have her raging an- 


‘ger, her fingers flying a mile a 


minute. And then, just as he raised 
his hands to answér her, she 
turned out the light. 

a * * 


He neglected ta hold her arm 
while they were crdssing a busy 
street, so she asked, “Where’s your 
chivalry ?” 

“Oh!” he replied, “the dealer 
has it. I’m trading’ it in on a 
Buick.” 

* 


* * 


we can’t get along without her. 
Bo co * 

Answer to this week’s riddle: 
Because she’s usually up in the 
air; she’s always harping on some- 
thing; and she never has anything 


to wear. 


* * Eo 
And ... there’s the Scotchman 
who called up his sweetheart to 


find out what night she was free. 
* * * 


“Who did our librarian marry?” 
“Oh, some big bookie.” 
* * * 

Some folks have to sleep 
stables to acquire horse scents. 
* * * 

Little Willie in the best of sashes 
Fell in the fire and burned to 

ashes. 
After a while the room grew chilly 

But no one liked to poke up 

Willy. 
* ak * 

If you think the rest of the 
group terribly dull, just go home. 
That will relieve a lot of the 
monotony. 


in 


* * & 


A friend hides spare change 
from his wife by putting it in 
the basket of undarned socks, 

* * * 
A gentleman never blows his 


knows in public. 


* * & 


Before the war the customer 
was always right, during the war 
the customer was usually left. 
Now they’d better treat the cus- 
tomer right or they won’t have 


one left! 
* 3 * 

For the first 20-years of a man’s 
life his mother asks, “Where are} 
you going?” Then during the next 
40 years a Wife asks, “Where have 


you been?” 


* * 


“Your son is making good prog-. 
ress with his violin. He is begin- 
ning to play quite nice tunes.” 

“Do you really think so? We 
were afraid that we’d merely got 


used to it.” 


* & & 


Recruiting officer — “Don’t you 
want to join the cavalry? That’s 
a fine branch of the service.” 

Prospective recruit—“No, sir; if 
I have to retreat, I don’t want to 
be bothered dragging along no 
horse behind me.” 


Check Your 
Medicine Cabinet! 


Your home medicine cabinet 
plays an important part in the 
health of your family, but too 
often it is allowed to become over- 
crowded, often with patent medi- 
cines or half-used prescriptions 
that are no longer of value. 

Group Health Association of 
Washington recommends to its 
members that they clean out their 
medicine chest at least once a year 
—and now is a good time. 

When you do this it is a good 
idea to check over the remedies 
and supplies on hand, *to make 
sure that you have the things you 
really need for emergencies. 
“Here are the ‘supplies Group 
Health Association’ recommends 
families keep on hand regularly: 

An antiseptic, such as phemerol 
topical or tincture of merthiolate, 
for scratches and cuts. 

Something for burns, perhaps 
butesin picrate, or baking soda for 
minor burns. 

An emetic, in case of accidental 
poisoning; for example, syrup of 
ipecac. 

A mild laxative, such as milk of 
magnesia or mineral oil. 

Kaopectate, for diarrhea. 

Boric acid powder for mild anti- 
septic solutions for compresses, eye 
washes, poison ivy, etc. 

Epsom salts, for solutions for 
compresses. 

Aspirin tablets, for relief of pain. 

A stimulant, such as aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, in case of 
fainting or unconsciousness. 

A counter-irritant, for example 
analgesic balm, for sore muscles 
or sprains, 

For bandgaes a 10-yard roll of 
2-inch gauze bandage, a roll of 
sterilized absorbent cotton, a sup- 
ply of ready-made bandages, and 
3-inch by 3-inch sterile gauze 
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‘AFL CONVENTION HEARS JOHNSON—AFL delegates winding 
up the 68th annual convention Oct. 10, in St. Paul, Minn., heard Sec. 
She is a wonderful stenographer. ' of Defense Louis Johnson (1!) praise the “progress of unification” of 
She has the files so mixed up that' armed services. Pres. William Green (r.) at the speakers’ stand with 


Johnson. 


This Boy Nehru 
Isn't So Hot! 


To puncture illusions is always difficult, often painful and generally 
unpopular. Still it is healthier to know the truth than to walk in a 
fog, particularly in the world as it now stands. So today we bring 
to the reader the facts that must puncture the high esteem in which 
many U. S. progressives hold Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minis- 
ter of India, who is now visiting this country. 

Nehru is known to Americans mainly for his yearsespent in British 


jails and for his books, written in a 
socialist-liberal vein. They are less 
familiar with his behavior, domes- 
tic and international, since he be- 
came Prime Minister of India two 
years ago. ey may be puzzled 
why a socialist, a liberal and a 
fighter against imperialism is be- 
ing flown here from London in the 
President’s own plane, and greeted 
at the airfield by Mr. Truman. The 
explanation, unfortunately, is that 
Nehru is no longer a socialist, a 
liberal or a popular leader. 


JAILS ARE FULL 

Nehru was once imprisoned for 
fighting for freedom. Yet after he 
became Prime Minister, according 
to the New York Times of Aug. 14, 
1949, “India’s jails held more poli- 
tical prisoners than they ever did 
under the British.’”’ Those prison- 
ers, held without trial, are not old 
enemies of the Indian people whom 
a new government might be. ex- 
pected to punish. Most of them are 
trade unionists, intellectuals and 
Communists—the same people the 
British used to suppress. They in- 
clude the entire elected leadership 
of the All-India Trade Union Con- 
gress, the All-India Railway Union 
and many other groups. They were 
arrested by the same policemen 
who once served the British and 
now, having changed their uni- 
forms, serve Nehru. 

HAS EYE ON THE DOLLAR 

Nehru always spoke a great deal 
about socialism. As long ago as 
1931, he introduced planks for na- 
tionalization of key industries, land 
reform and‘ guarantees of labor’s 
rights into the platform of the 
Indian National Congress party. 

In power, Nehru has sung a dif- 
ferent tune. On Feb. 17, 1948, he 
declared in India’s parliament that 
there would be “no nationalization 
of existing plants.” He has fought 
against division of landlord estates 
without “full compensation” to 
their owners, and has sent troops 
to kill peasants who divided such 
estates themselves, as in the Telen- 
gana area of the state of Hydera-! 
bad. The constitution of Nehru’s 
Indian government even qualifies 
the right of workers to form 
unions; which it says may be re- 
stricted “in the interests of the 
general public.” To explain why it 
suppressés workers’ claims for 
more wages, the Indian govern- 
ment has declared that it “will 
frarne policy so as to enable 
further foreign capital in India 
on terms and conditions that are 
mutually advantageous.” We can 
see why some very un-Socialist 
Americans like Nehru. 


PROTECT THE WEALTHY 
~Néhru has beén’ regarded as a 
great democrat. His Congress party 
always pledged that its constitu- 
tion, after India was free, would 
be framed by representatives elect- 
éd by universal suffrage. Actually 
there has been no election open to 
more than the 14 per cent of the 
population enfranchised under the 
British, who’ determined eligibility 
to vote by amount of taxes paid, 
ownership of property and degree 
of education. Only half of this 
limited electorate voted to choose 
the men who wrote India’s present 
constitution, which naturally gives 
full protection only to the 
moneyed minority. 
EXPLOITS THE PEOPLE 

Why did these things happen to 
Nehru? Although Nehru _— once 
spoke of the people’s needs, he 
never shared them. One admirer, 
Vincent. Sheean, has stressed re- 
peatedly that Nehru is “an aristo- 
erat.” Robert Trumbull, writing in 
the New York Times Oct. 9, de- 


has gone as far as.to step off the 
platform and physically assault 
persons creating a disturbance any- 
where near him.” 

In short, in fighting against for- 
eign rule, men of Nehru’s class 
fought for the right to rule and 
sweat the people themselves. The 
popular slogans they used were 
largely a come-on. Now when 
faced with the demands of the poor 
for a better life Nehru calls out the 
army and bargains for foreign aid. 
That was Chiang Kai-shek’s his- 
tory until his people turned him 
out. It looks like it will continue 
to be Nehru’s until Indian’s people 
do the same. 


AUTO HINTS 


Wheel Balance.—An ounce of 
unbalance amounts to several 
pounds of vibrating force when 
automobile wheels are revolving at 
high speed. Severe cases of un- 
balanced wheels can cause steering 
mechanism or shock absorber links 
to break. 

* * 

Keep Control.—Control is a ma- 
jor factor in traffic safety—control 
of your attention, your emotions, 
and your speed, says the California 
State Automobile Assn., which 
points out that when an accident 
occurs, it’s the driver, not the 
car, which goes out of control. 

x * s 

Clean Battery Terminals.—Cor- 
roded terminals, where the cable 
attaches to the automobile battery 
post, frequently are found to be 
the cause of hard starting. This 
condition is usually the result of 
neglect. All battery terminals 
should be clean and tight, and 
coated with vaseline or grease to 


prevent corrosion. 
* 6 


* 


* 


Dangerous Leaks.— Motorists 
should make sure there are no 
leaks in the car’s manifold, muf- 
fler or exhaust pipe, as carbon 
monoxide in as little as 15 parts 
to 10,000 parts of air will cause 
death if breathed for an hour. 
Carbon monoxide gas, which is 
present in exhaust gases of all 
ears, is odorless, colorless and 


tasteless. 


* * * 


Danger Point.—Danger lurks at 
every intersection — whether you 
are walking or driving. When you 
are walking, stop and look before 
you attempt to cross. When driv- 
ing, slow down for intersections. 

g * * * 

To Avoid Skidding.—In order to 
avoid dangerous skidding on wet 
pavement, increase or decrease the 
speed of your car gradually, and 
always start your car slowly and 
turn slowly. 


“Labor Must Sell 
Itself to Public’ 


St. Paul.—The nation needs the 
unification of “every section of or- 
ganized labor,” Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin told delegates to 
the 68th convention of the AFL 
here, 

Tobin spoke two days after the 
AFL Executive Council ruled out 
any cooperation with the CIO on 
a national scale in political action. 
Departing from a prepared text, 
Tobin brought the convention to 
its feet. with cheers in a fiery, 
off-the-cuff address. 

He urged “a joint approach. by 
all segments of American labor” 
in. what he termed “a selling job 
to 140 American people of labor’s 
contributions to improvements in 
American life.” He spoke warmly 


of the work of the AFL and its|have 
predecessors in promoting public 


News For 


Women 


Apples, turkeys, cranberries, and 
pork prodticts are foodS that can 
be especially featured in western 
menus during the festive holiday 
month of November. Nationally, 
we’re expected: to produce more 
apples this year than any time 
since 1939—132 million 126 thou- 
sand bushels according to the Oc- 
tober 11 crop report released by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Western states are provid- 
ing théir share, with estimates for 
the crop rising from 48 million 291 
thousand bushels on September 1 
to a predicted 48 million 735 thou- 
sand bushels. Montana, Colorado, 
and Washington: all show increases. 
More cranberries are expected 
than were anticipated on Septem- 
ber 1, with Washington scheduled 
to produce 41 thousand 500 barrels, 
and Oregon 15 thousand 500 bar- 
rels. A bumper crop is what the 
experts predict for western tur- 
keys. With 12 million western birds 
expected to go to market, western- 
ers should be able to have the 
bird of their choice for the feast 
day. Pork products have been more 
plentiful recently at somewhat 
lower prices. 

Pacific Coast states—principal 
winter pear producing states of 
the nation—are expected to yield 
more than 7. million bushels of 
winter pears, or 21 per cent more 
than last year and 19 per cent 
more than average. Grape pros- 
pects are slightly less favorable 
than they were on September 1, 
but western markéts will still have 
plenty—especially Emperors. 

There will be plenty of crunchy 
good to excellent quality celery 
for holiday menus coming out of 


Utah and California. 
* * * 


Turkeys: Good news for the holi- 
days and for any other feast days! 
About 29 per cent more turkeys 
were grown this year than last 
year. This means that the house- 
wife will find turkey in her corner 
grocery in large volume and at 
prices substantially below last 
year’s prices. For the small oven 
there are special meaty turkeys 
weighing as little as 5% to 9 
pounds ready-to-cook. Also avail- 
able are the medium size turkeys 
weighing 7% to 11 pounds for 
hens, 12 to 18 pounds for toms, 
and the king-size Broad Brested 
Bronze weighing as much as 28 
to 30 pounds for ready-to-cook 
young toms. So, there’s the proper 
size for the family at home, for 
the large family reunion and for 
the church, club or school dinner. 
Restaurants usually prefer the 
larger birds. When you roast tur- 
key but can’t use a whole bird, 
roast a half turkey or a turkey 


j}quarter. Some new and unusual 


ways of preparing turkey have 
been developed by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics including new methods of 
cooking turkey parts such as 
braised drumstick, thigh or wing, 
turkey crosscut steaks and bone- 
less steaks. Instructions for pre- 
paring “Turkey on the table the 
year round” are found in Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 2011, for sale at 10 
cents by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
8 AY ae 
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Dried Beans and Peas: Produc- 
tion of dried beans is about 17 per 
cent above average but about 6 
per cent below last year’s large 
crop. With a very seriously di- 
minished export market, the de- 
mand for the beans and peas is 
considerably less than the supply. 
Prices are lower than last year. 
November is a good month to 
serve bean soup. 

Apples: With the commercial ap- 
ple crop estimated on October 1 at 
132 million 126 thousand bushels— 
or one and one-half times as large 
as the short 1948 crop and a fifth 
larger than the 10-year average— 
abundant supplies of apples for ev- 
ery use are on the market. The 
apple crop has a big proportion of 
large size apples, and the quality 
is unusually good. Wholesale prices 
of apples are considerably below 
levels at this time last year. In 
selecting apples look for firm fruit 
of good color for the variety se- 


lected. & 
* * ® 
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Grapes: The 1949 grape crop is 
estimated to be the second largest 
in history—3,049,800 tons. The 
principal table variety on the mar- 
ket in November is the Emperor, 
although somé’ Tokays are still 
available. Best quality grapes are 
mature, havé a general appearnce 
of freshness, are usually plump 
and have high color for the va- 


riety. 


* * 


Winter Pears: Although some 
Bartlett péars are still on the mar- 
ket, the winter varieties hold the 
spotlight in November. The Bosc is 
thé ‘principal November variety 
with many d’Anjou also available. 
Production of these winter vari- 
eties' is considerably above the 
1938-47 average. 

% 


* 


* 

Tree Nuts: Record large crops 
of almonds, walnuts and filberts 
been produced this year. The 
‘pecan crops also was heavy. These. 
tree nuts are available everywhere 


for the nut bowl, and as ingredi-|, 
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Rich Blind Are 


Used As Front 


4 f 
Frank Gardner, new appointee to the State Social Welfare 
Board and chairman of the Legislative Committee of Cali- 
fornia Blind, this week denounced the “California Council for 
the Blind” as “a bureau of misinformation representing not 
the needy, but only a small segment of the sightless.” 


“This so-called ‘Council’,” Gard- 
ner said, erroneously claims Prop- 
osition 2 will help the aged and 
the blind. “The truth is that if 
this is not defeated, this measure 
will reduce the aged to pauperism 
and the blind will be set back to 


the days when for 16 years not 
one scrap of legislation was passed 
or. their behalf.” 

“It also claims the pension law 
should be under the direction of 
the State Legislature where it can 
be regulated and restricted, but 
by having the law in the Consti- 
tution, it takes old age and blind 
security out of the hands of the 
politicians who have used pensions 
as vote-getting gimmicks for years. 
It prevents an anti-pension Legis- 
lature from tampering with the 
law and “reducing either’ the 
amount of aid or the benefits now 
established.” 

Gardnery lashing back at those 
seeking to repeal the present pen- 
sion law, said leadership in the 
“Council” is composed of a hand- 
ful of persons who, although blind, 
are moderately well-to-do. “They 
are being used as a front by the 
interests opposing the pension sys- 
tem,” he declared. 

APPEAL TO SYMPATHY 

“This tactic is an appeal to the 
‘voter’s native sympathy for the 
blind, and an attempt to make him 
think that by voting for Proposi- 
tion No. 2 he will be helping the 
blind.” 

Gardner added that all bona 
fide organizations representing the 
needy aged and blind are opposed 
to Proposition No. 2. He explained, 
“It stands to reason that no legiti- 
mate aged or blind group inter- 
ested in the needy would partici- 
pate in a move to deprive them 
of benefits voted by the people.” 

According to Gardner, Leonard 
Hesterman, executive secretary for 
the Council, who is seeking repeal 
of the present pension law and 
who claims to represent the State’s 
blind, has lived in California for 
only a little more than one year. 
BENEFITS RAISED 

Gardner has shown clearly the 

| benefits to the needy blind since 
the people of California voted the 
initiative last November. He said 
that in August 1948, 7,136 persons 
received an average pension of 
$72.38, while in August 1949, after 
Proposition No. 4 had become Ar- 
ticle XXV of the State Constitu- 
tion, 8,774 persons received an av- 
erage pension of $82.39., In August 
1948, 491 partially self-supporting 
blind benefited from an average 
pension of $74.80, while in August 
1949, after the liberalized’ pension 
legislation, a total of 521 partially 
self-supporting blind received an 
average pension of $84.99. 

“It is common knowledge,” he 
pointed out, “that the leaders of 
the Council for the Blind are not 
recipients of public assistance, and 
we have irrefutable proof that the 
Council’s president, Dr. Newell 
Perry, wrote delegates a_ select 
group was urging repeal of the 
present pension law, even before 
it went into effect.” 


Lack of Dollars 
Equals Few Doctors 


New York.—The real reason the 


United States doesn’t have enough’ 


doctors and hospitals is that there 
are not enough “paying patients” 
to support them, Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar Ewing told 
the National Association of Retail 
Druggists here. 

National health, insurance, and 
the resulting distribution of medi- 
cal purchasing power, would go a 
long way to remedy this serious 
bar to good health. 


a 
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FOREMAN YS. 
THE BOSS 


Many of the progressive indus- 
trial plants throughout the coun- 
try have learned that greater ef- 
fort and more productive results 
are forthcoming from workers 
when they are “led” by encour- 
aging leaders rather than when 
they are “bossed” by arbitrary and 
dogmatic dictators. Most workers 
it has been found show a greater 
response when the foreman gives 
them a word of honest praise oc- 
casionally for the job well done 
rather than when the foreman’s 
attention is continually focused on 
trying to single out the worker’s 
faults. Most workers it has been 
found are sincerely interested in 
trying to do a good job in the best 
interests of the “boss”. As with 
all other members of the human 
race they are not infallible and are 
occasionally prone to err. With 
emphasis being put upon the “jobs 
well done” rather than in over- 
looking any honest word of en- 
couragement that might have been 
given in an effort to emphasize 
his mistakes it has been found the 
workers efforts are, stimulated 
towards greater gains than is the 
case otherwise. Thus by giving a 
word of encouragement when pos- 
sible the boss finds his own inter- 
ests are furthered to a greater 
extent as reflected in production, 
and harmonious cooperation. This 
faculty of encouraging others to 
work towards greater perfection 
through leadership and the ability 
of stimulating enthusiastic coop- 
eration is a factor which has set 
apart the great industrial leaders 
of our day from those who are on 
a lesser plain. 

Courses in “leadership” which 
some industrial plants have given 
their foremen have stressed among 
other things some of the differ- 
ences between the “leader” and 
the “boss” and have emphasized 
that the old time “bull of the 
woods” “boss” is fact being out- 
moded by greater results obtained 
by the “leader”. Some of the dif- 
ferences between the “boss” and 
the “leader” have been listed as 
follows: 

The Boss 
. Drives his men. 
. Counts on authority. 
. Keéps them guessing and fear- 


Talks about “T’. 
Says, “Get here on time”. 
. Finds fault and tries to “fix 
me” for breakdown. 
. Knows how it is done. 
. Makes work a drudgery. 
Says, “Go”. 

The Leader 
. Coaches his men. 
Gets their good will 
. Arouses enthusiasm. 
Makes it “we”. 
Gets there ahead of time. 
Fixes the “breakdown”. 
. Shows how it is done. 
. Makes work a game. 
. Says “Let’s go”. 

An admonition to foremen has 
been “Lead, don’t boss; help, as 
you lead”. “Just the minute you 
get satisfied with what you’ve got, 
concrete begins to harden in your 
head.” Courses given *foremen in 
the principles of good leadership 
have stressed, “Ask questions”, 
“Be brief”, “Acquire a confident 
bearing”, “directness”, ‘“earnest- 
ness”, “friendliness”, “good find- 
ing” as opposed to “fault finding”, 
“harness criticism”, “increase oth- 
ers self-esteem” and “khow your 
people”. 
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POLITICAL ADVERTISEMEN™ 


THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
OLD AGE PENSIONS 


(A Benevolent Non-Profit Corporation) 


ASKS THE A. F. OF L. MEMBERS, 
THEIR FAMILIES AND FRIENDS TO 


ote NO 


op. 


TO DEFEAT PENSION REPEAL" 


IT iS 


#15 


YOUR DUTY TO’ SAVE THE 


SALI 


GOODFRIEND'S 


Telephone 3606 


Diamonds, Watches and 
Silverware, Watch Repairing 


218 Main St., Salinas, Cal. 


#\and member-organizing drive 


JEWELERS 


Leading Jewelers Since 1919 
“The Store With the 
Street Clock” 


Struve & Laporte 


Funeral Home 


All Caskets with Union Label 
Friendly Service with 
Proper Facilities 


Telephone Salinas 6520 
or Salinas 6817 


41 WEST SAN LUIS 
At Lincoln Ave., Salinas 


<< Fee 


1950 AFL Goal: 
Members and Votes 


The political job labor must do 
next year will be helped if the 
American ‘Federation of Labor is 
successful in its drive for 1 million 
new members in 1950. 


ee 


The AFL convention in St. Paul |. 


japproved a policy statement that 
|ealled for a coordinated political 
in 
the coming election year. 

“These two gigantic efforts,” the 
statement said, “cannot help but 
increase the prestige and member- 
ship of the AFL and at the same 
time protect the welfare and de- 
mocracy of all organized workers.” 

At present, there are approx- 
imately 8 million workers who 
belong to unions affiliated with 
the AFL. —(LLPE) 


BICYCLES .. . $1 down 


Bicycle Repairing 
Free Pickup and Delivery 
Cushman Motorscooters 
Whizzer-bike Motors 


DICK’S CYCLE SHOP 


(DICK’S HOBBY SHOP) 


324 N. MAIN STREET 
Phone 3732 Salinas 


Wong and Fong Herb Specialists 


45 Years Experience — Free Consultation 

Special herbs prepared for Headache, Dizziness, Sinus, Catarrh, 
Bronchial Tube Cough, Arthma, Lungs, Heart, Liver, Kidneys, Ner- 
voushess, High or Low Blood Pressure, Sour Heart Burn, Gas, Bad 
Stomache, Acid Ulcer, Blood Ulcer, Constipation, Eczema, Rheu- 
matism, Neuritis, Prostate-gland or Female Trouble, Backache, Blad- 
der, Leg, Knee, Feet pains or swelling, and all other ailments. Our 
herb treatments will relieve your trouble within a few days. If you 
have tried other treatments and medicines without results come to 
Henry Wong, Herb Specialist, 328% Main Street, and get relief. 
WONG always studies to help you in any tough sick. case you get. 


Henry Wong Herb Co. 


$2814 Main St. 


Salinas, Calif. 


Since 1930 in Same Location 


Special herb prepared for each ailment. Why suffer? In China 450,- 
600,000 people have used herbs for over 4000 years. 
Costs Less to Get Well 


BLACK AND WHITE CAB COMPANY 


Radio Equipped — The Most Modern Fleet in the Salinas Area 


Les Rogers and Bill Packwood, Owners 


Thompson Paint Co. 


Wall Paper - Painters’ Supplies 
Phone 3985 
Salinas, Calif. 


371 Main Street 


Phone 5719 


Shelf & Heavy Hardware @ Sporting Goods © China & Glassware 
Sherwin-Williams Paints @ Westinghouse Appliances 


Phone 8084 247 


Main St. 


Sa 


SALINAS DRESSED BEEF CO., Inc. 


Wholesale Butchers 


Telephone 4854 


P.O. Box 47 


Salinas, Calif, 


é SHOP and SAVE at 
Ct gor meng Bache” 


1602 South Main St. 


TROYLINGS 
NATURALIZER SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 


PORTAGE SHOES 
FOR MEN 


BUSTER BROWN 
Jumping Jacks 
FOR CHILDREN 


The 


CLIABLE 


Shoes - Bags - Hosiery 


262 Main St. Ph. 3595 


NC TION 
Phone 4881 


WE GIVE GREEN STAMPS 
| 422 Salinas St., Salinas 


Phone 7355 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


CUT RATE DRUGS 
Lowest Everyday Prices 
Two Stores: 

UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 
BUILDING and 
238 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


_MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR NEWS . 


--HOME OF CA 


With Local 890 Everybody 


UNION SERVICE: 
INTERNATIONAL NAA WAREHOUSEMEN 
BROTHERHOOD a) cy AND HELPERS 
of TEAMSTERS © Sai 

| 


? “=: OF 
: CHAUFFEURS Y 4 ee polatast 
Affiliated with 


a — ha ee 


General Teamsters, 
Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union 


Local 890 


274 E. Alisal St. 
Salinas, Calif. 


IMPORTANT: NOMINATIONS OF OF FICERS will 


take place at the next regular 


meeting of your union, which 


will be held the 2nd Tuesday of November (November 8th) 
at the Washington School, Iverson and Lang Streets, Salinas. 


According to our Constitution 
jana By-Laws, all offices are open 
except two Trustees. The office 
of one Trustee will be open. Nom- 
inations will take place at our 
regular meeting in November only 
and election of officers will follow 
prior to the December meeting. 
It is important that you attend 
the next regular meeting of your 
| Union. 

WE ARE NO LONGER MEET- 
ING AT THE HIGH SCHOOL ON 
MAIN STREET. All regular meet- 
ings will be held at the Washing- 
ton School until further notice. 

THE UNFAIR LIST: The follow- 
ing companies are on the list of 
“We do not patronize’ and we 
urge our members not to patron- 
ize these firms as they are unfair 
to this Local Union: 

Texhoma Cab Company, Ace Cab 
Co. and Dependable Cab Company. 
Robbs Transporation Company, 
who are presently employing strike 
breakers, and paying them wages 
far below those we have estab- 
lished for drivers who are members 
of this Union. 

* * ok 

THE FOLLOWING ARE FAIR, 
and we ask that you patronize 
these firms. They are employing 
members of your Union and are 
working under contract with your 
Union: 

Les Thompson, Front and Alisal; 
Firestone Stores, Monterey and 
San Luis; Sears at Valley Center; 
Deane on E. Gabilan; Lamar 
Brothers, E. Market and Monterey; 
Don Hultz Tire Shop, Pajaro and 
Alisal and Harry Rhoades, John 
and Front Streets. 

Black and White Cabs, Salinas| 
5565; Checker Cab Co., 
4866; Packard Cab Company, 
linas 7337. In Monterey, The Mon- 
terey Taxi; Checker Cab Co., an 
Rusty’s Taxi and Lemousine Com- 
pany. 


tividad; Salinas Pipe & Supply, 45 
No. Main. 

The above firms display the 
Union Shop Card and should be 
patronized by organized labor. 

* K * 

Ever stop to realize that when 
you buy gas at a non-Union serv- 
ice station, when you patronize 
non-Union cabs, when you patron- 
ize a non-Union store, etc., you 
are being the. worst kind of spend- 
thrift? Only a Teamster with a 
million bucks can afford to buy 
non-Union. For the rest of us, buy- 
ing Union-made goods and services | 
is just good, practical common' 
sense. Part of every dollar we 
spend in a union establishment 
comes back to us by helping to} 
strengthen the union that is fight- 
ing to protect our wages, our hours 
and our conditions. But when we 
spend money in a non-union place 
you can bet that part of that 
money is going to be used against 
you and your family by attempts 
to injure your union. 

So, unless you’re a Teamster 
with a million dollars, why not 
resolve today that you'll start 
saving money by buying only 
where you see the Shop Card, the 
Union Label and the Union sign. 


gains” that we get by buying non- 
union. None of us can afford not 
to demand the union label on 
everything we buy, wear or use. 

FOR REAL BARGAINS — BUY 
UNION! 

* * * 

THIS IS JUST A REMINDER— 
GIVE! GIVE! Give to the Commu- 
nity Chest—all donation go to a 
worthy cause. It is quite important 
that we support our Community 


Chest here in Salinas. Fifty-five 


.| thousand dollars is the local appro- 


Ride in Style and 
Comfort — Call 


SERVICE 


Prompt and Courteous 
24 hour Ambulance Service 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 7337 
SALINAS 


Buy and Hold 
U.S. BONDS | 


priation, of which every penny will 
go to youth organizatibns—so do- 
nate towards this worthy cause, 
even if it is a small donation, it 
all helps. 

* * * 

BLOOD BANK — Most of you 
perhaps read the article in our lo- 
cal Salinas paper the other day, 
that already 20 pints of the pre- 
cious life saving blood which was 
donated by people in the Salinas 
area, has been used. We now have 
a blood bank* in Salinas, and it is 
up to us right here in Salinas and 
Alisal to keep that blood bank sup- 
plied. 

You are asked to make a gift of 
your blood at the Mobile Unit 
which will visit Salinas again on 
November 7, between the hours of 
1:30 and 7:00 p. m. The unit will 
be located at the Recreation Cen- 
ter, across from the post office.’ 
You won’t be paid any money. 
Your payment is only the personal 


None of us can afford the 


Salinas ; 


a Your union in the past has been 


q giving members 15 days grace on 


Don Early Co., W. Lake & Na-! 


Your gift will work for the 
health or life of some one else. The 
person receiving your blood or 
blood medicine will NOT be charg- 
ed for it. The only charge will be 
the fee of the physician or hospi- 
tal administering the blood or 
blood product. For it is they who 


must make the test, and use the 
skilled judgment to determine 
whether a patient needs the blood, 
how much and when. 

Once collected, your blood is 
sent quickly to a laboratory for 
testing, typing, and then is dis- 
patched to our blood bank to be 
used as needed. 

TERE’S NO RACIAL DIFFER- 
ENCE. One old idea about blood 
dies hard. It is that there are dif- 
ferences in the blood of whites, ne- 
groes, Chinese and hottentots. This 
is simply an old superstition and 
prejudice. So far as any experts 
can tell, there is nota whit of dif- 
ference in the blood of healthy 
persons of any racial group or col- 
or. Blood given by a man or woman 
of one color or race won’t give the 
recipient, of a different: color or 
race, any of the donor’s character- 
istics. Nor will blood from a cheer- 
ful person make a greuchy person 
any gayer. 

Next time you are in the office 
of the union, ask -for one of the 
cards to fill out—it in turn will be 
mailed to the Red Cross Center 
and they will contact you and 
make the necessary arrangements 
as to when you_can donate time, 
etc, WE HAVE STARTED A 
BLOOD BANK IN SALINAS—LET 
US KEEP IT SUPPLIED. 


* 8. 2 


payment of dues, so that they 
would remain in good standing. 

HOWEVER, your international 
union insists, and your local con- 
stitution and by-laws so state, that 
DUES ARE DUE AND PAYABLE 
ON OR BEFORE THE FIRST 
DAY OF EACH MONTH. So, to be 
in good standing, your dues must 
be paid on or before the first of 
the month, otherwise you will be 
considered delinquent. 

If you cannot come to the office 
to pay your dues, place your money 
together with your book in the 
mail to the office BEFORE THE 
FIRST OF EACH MONTH. It will 
be stamped and returned to you. 

IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU 
OBSERVE THESE RULES AS 
STATED IN YOUR CONSTITU- 
TION. 

IF YOU HAVE NOT REGIS- 
TERED YET, do it as soon as pos- 
sible. It is now too late to register 
to be able to vote in the November 
election, but you can still register 
for the primaries, so don’t delay— 
if you are not a registered voter, 
be sure to register. 

WE ASK ALL MEMBERS TO 
BE SURE TO VOTE IN THE NO- 
VEMBER ELECTION. 

Ge 

BUY UNION MADE GOODS — 
PATRONIZE ONLY THOSE 
PLACES DISPLAYING THE UN- 
ION SHOP CARD. GIVE TO 
YOUR COMMUNITY CHEST — 
DONATE TOWARDS THE BLOOD 
BANK. 


Dairy Kings to Drop 
Home Milk Delivery 


Washington.—The nation’s king- 
pin dairy products firms are plan- 
ning to get out of the home de- 


Pays Off to 
Rich Doctors 


It becomes very evident day by 
day that there is a definite de- 
mand for some form of federal 
health service, and the medical 
profession is reluctantly waking 
up to the fact; witness the “firing” 
of Dr, Fishbein, their long-time 
propagandist. 

In many communities medical 
societies, sensing this public de- 
mand for public health service, 
are now making an effort, through 
public discussion, to learn just why 
people apparently are dissatisfied 
with the work and service of their 
doctors under the existing setup. 


In Columbus, Ohio, a four-man 
panel told a gathering of 350 phys- 
icians and their wives just what 
is wrong with the medical profes- 
sion in general. 

These four men, all leaders in 
their own work, and after a 30-day 
study of the problem, summed up 
their findings and opinions in these 
words: 

1. The medical profession is a 
“closed shop.” 

2. Physicians’ fees are too high. 

3. Doctors often are unavailable 
when needed. 

4, They give their patients the 
“run-around” by not telling them 
what ails them. 

Members of the four-man panel 
were Dr. F. Gerald Ensley, well- 
known Methodist minister; Frank 
Dunbar, Bar Association president; 
Orville Jones, CIO educational di- 
rector for Ohio; and Don E. Wea- 
ver, editor of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Citizen. 

Dr. Ensley, among other things, 
said: 

“Generally speaking, you doctors 
are well regarded and good work 
often goes unrewarded. However, 
some people feel the profession is 
a ‘closed corporation,’ with a kind 
o? conspiracy to keep the number 
of doctors limited. Fees, partic- 
ularly to middle and low income 
groups, are exorbitant; it is hard 
to get a doctor when he’s needed 
and most people feel they should 
be told what’s wrong with them.” 

Attorney Dunbar observed: 

“There are too few doctors and 
the fact lies with the doctors them- 
selves. Fees, especially those of 
the specialists, are too high. Doc- 
tors too often serve their own ti- 
nancial interests. Doctors keep pa- 
tients waiting too long in their 
offices. Hospitals are run for the 
doctors’ convenience.” 

CIO’s Jones told the doctors 
these truths: 

“Many people think doctors are 
money mad. Money has become 
the standard of esteem. Doctors 
deliberately hold down the num- 
ber of trainees. Doctors have lost 
the personal touch with the pa- 
tient, have little training to deal 
with emotional upsets, and are not 
labor-minded. Hospitals care for 
nothing but ‘dough.’ Doctors don’t 
take their share of responsibility 
in community welfare projects.” 

Editor Weaver commented thus- 
ly’ 

“People judge goods and serv- 
ices by quality and price. There is 
not much criticism of the quality 
of medical care, but there is much 
criticism of the price. While the 
population of the nation has dou- 
bled in the last 50 years, schools 
still turn out about the same num- 
ber of doctors they did in 1900.” 


Workers Lose Thousands 
Of Dollars by Failing 
To Get Sick Pay 


The State Disability Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act sponsored by 
John F. Shelley when he was State 
Senator and which went into effect 
in 1946, provides that when a 
worker is sick or disabled through 
non-industrial accident, he (or 
she) is entitled to weekly benefits 
not to exceed $25. 

Prior to the passage of the 
Shelley Act the ONE PER CENT 


livery business and let housewives| DEDUCTION from the workers’ 


go to the corner store for milk,! 


a Senate agriculture subcommittee 
was told recently. 

Speaking were Pres. L. A. Van 
Bomel of National Dairy Products 
Corp. and Pres. Theodore G. Mon- 
tague of the Borden Co. Both said 
their companies had found there is 
far less profit in delivering milk 
than in turning out such dairy 


paycheck went into the State Un- 
employment Insurance Fund; if he 
became sick or disabled the work- 
man was NOT allowed to draw un- 
employment insurance benefits due 
to the fact that he was UNABLE 
TO WORK. 

The Shelley Act corrected this 
injustice by providing. that the 
ONE PER CENT deducted from 


products as cheese and butter, and; the workman’s pay be placed in 


in delivering fluid milk to retail, 
stores only. 

Van Bomel, who confessed a sal- 
ary of $150,000 a year, said he had 
his own servants buy milk at the 
store rather than have delivery 
service to his New York apartment 
hotel. While discussing his salary, 
the dairy products king could not 
help putting in a plug for tax re- 
lief, by complaining that “my take- 
home pay now is only $40,000.” He 
called himself “a slave to 67,000 
stockholders.” 

HUNTING STAMPS. 
The U. §S. Fish and Wildlife 


the State DISABILITY Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund. Therefore, 
in effect the workman’s ONE PER 
CENT pays the premiums on com- 
pulsory insurance to cover: unem- 
ployment caused by illness or 
NON - INDUSTRIAL accidents. 
(Disability Unemployment Insur- 
ance should not be confused with 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSUR- 
ANCE, which is provided by the 
employer.) : 

The California State Federation 
of Labor has announced that work+ 
ers have lost TENS OF 'THOU- 
SANDS OF DOLLARS through 
failure to apply for Disability Un- 


satisfaction of helping others and |Service ‘reports that 131,766 water-|employment when sick. or unem- 
yourself—and miaybe the reward of | fowl hunting stamps were’ sold in| ployed because of non-industrial 


>a cup of coffee, 


* 


California during the 1948 season. 


injuries. 
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|} unions in question. 
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LABOR MARKET 
BULLETIN 


SUMMARY —Total employment 
reached its annual peak during 
September and will remain near 
this level during October barring 
unforseen circumstances such as 
rain, or material shortages in the 
heavy construction now underway 
it” this area. Unemployment has 
declined further from the August 
figure, which, until then, had been 
the low for the year. 


EMPLOYMENT TREND— Slight 
increases are expected in construc- 
tion during the next 45 days. Em- 
ployment in this industry should 
then level off and, if weather per- 
mits, remain comparatively high 
throughout the winter months. 
Processing food crops will carry 
through to late November with 
fairly steady employment and then 
decrease drastically according to 
the seasonal pattern. Employment 
in trade should rise moderately as 
the holiday season approaches. 

UNEMPLOYMENT TREND 
Unemployment insurance statistics 
indicate that there are currently 
almost twice as many jobless non- 
agricultural workers: in the com- 
munity as one year ago. It is ex- 
pected that. unemployment will 
decrease only slightly during the 
next 60 days, largely because of 
out-migration. In late November 
or early December, however, the 
number of unemployed will mount 
rapidly to possibly a higher level 
than that of last year. In Septem- 
ber, initial and continued claims 
for unemployment insurance aver- 
aged 1249 per week as compared 
with 1825 in August. The Septem- 
ber figure compares with a weekly 
average of 746 for the correspond- 
ing month of 1948. 

LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
—If all unskilled occupatiohs, in 
some clerical and sales occupations 
and in many of the skilled occu- 
pations, labor supply now exceeds 
the demand for workers. Seasonal 
agricultural workers on the other 
hand are in very short supply and 
at least 500 could be used immedi- 
ately in harvesting lettuce, carrots 
and tomatoes. 

CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES— 
All hiring for the Moss Landing 
project is through labor unions in 
Salinas or San Francisco and any 
inquiries should be directed to the 
Migration -to 
this area without a definite job of- 
fer should be discouraged in all 
cases, 


Although the now widespread 
diaper service business is only a 
little over a decade old, there are 
over 1,000 independent diaper- 
service enterprises in America. 


VALLEY 
LIQUORS 


A Large Selection 
of Popular Brands 


® Beer 
© Wines 
® Liquors 
Phone 6369 


~ 554 E. Market, Salinas 
; WE DELIVER 


CLASSIFIED 
DIRECTORY 


Appliances 


THE LEADERS— 


MAYTAG APPLIANCES 
GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


When we sell you any of those famous 
brands we want you to know we stand 
back of them. We have factory trained 
service and repair men. 


Salinas Valley Appliance Co. 
248 JOHN ST. SALINAS PHONE 8445 


Cleaning 


For Finer Cleaning 
DE LUXE CLEANERS 


JUANITA AND WILLIAMS ROAD 
PHONE $9221 SALINAS 


Nursery 


LAWRENCE NURSERY 
1022 DEL MONTE AVE. © Phone 4997 


BEDDING PLANTS — SHRUBS — TREES 
CAMELIAS — TREE PEONIES 


Painting & Decorating 


HARTMAN & SON 


COMMER CIAL AND RESIDENTIAL 
PAINTING AND DECORATING 


614 MAE SALINAS Phone 4510 


Plumbers 


A. NICODEM 
SALINAS VALLEY 
PLUMBING CO. - 
RESIDENTIAL & COMMERCIAL 
- “§55 W. MARKET ST. 
! PHONE 9101 
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Union Men and Women—The Advertisers on 
This Page Are Supporting Your Paper 
Qrescamcancencemcemcemcencascascem, | 7 VV VY 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


231 MAIN ST. 


FOR QUALITY FURNITURE 
Rugs, Refrigerators, Stoves 


STANDARD 


Furniture Co. 


John & California Sts. 
Salinas, Calif. Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


* 
' 
‘ 
‘ 


! 
PHONE 7245 


Doll, and Bobs : 


Phone 5586 
211 MAIN ST. SALINAS 
Portraits and Commercial 
Photography : 
Weddings -- Restorations 
Identification -- Frames 
‘Oil Colorings’ 
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Cafe 


Breakfast -- Lunch -- Dinner 
We feature Delicious Home 
Made 
CHICKEN PIES 
231 SALINAS STREET 
Phone 8308 
SALINAS, CALIF. 


L and L DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Plastic Tops -- Store Fixtures 
Woodwork 


Shop Phone 21431; Residence Phone 4235 


308 KING STREET — P.O.BOX 1168 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


) Radiators Cleaned, 


Rebored | 


and Rebuilt 
NEW & USED 
8-HOUR SERVICE — IN AT 8 AND OUT AT 5 


SALINAS RADIATOR SHOP 


231 EAST MARKET STREET 


Salinas, Calif. 


Phone 5647 
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SEEK HEALTH THROUGH 
CLEANLINESS WITHIN 


TRY OUR SCIENTIFIC COLON IRRIGATIONS TO RELIEVE 
THE SECONDARY CAUSE OF MOST DISEASE 


DR. W. A. MARSH, Chiropractor 


i 549 EAST ALISAL ST., SALINAS 


PHONE 5919 
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LEIDIGS 


® LIQUOR 
® WINES 
® BEER 
© VEGETABLES 
© GROCERIES 


© FRUITS 


Of Satisfied 
Patrons 
Throughout 

Our Surrounding 
Communities 
Special herb pre- 


pared for each 
ailment 


~ CORNER 
JOHN & PAJARO STS. 
Salinas, Calif. Phone 3742 


SALINAS VALLEY 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


VINCENT C. MARCI 


322 KING ST. 


Phone 6181 


SALINAS, CALIF. 
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DO YOUR HOME A FAVOR... 
Furnish M with the Best, from 


Meafetlic Qyerrilire 


656 E. ALISAL ST. 


SALINAS, CALIF. : 


Alisal Furniture & Appliance Co. 


“THE STORE OF BETTER VALUES" 


619 E. ALISAL ST. 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


Telephone 7165 


EARL ALBERTSON, Owner 


PAGE FOUR 


MONTEREY 


BAKERS 24—Headquarters at Labor Tem- 
ple, 72 N. Second St., San Jose; Sec. and 
oe. is nk Cecil L. Bradford, 896 Bellomy 

anta Clara; phone AXminste1 
e3kes, Office, San Jose Labor Temple, 
phone CYpress 3-7537. 


BARBERS 896—Meets 3rd Wednesday c! 
Bartenders Hall, 315 Alvarado St., at 
p.m. Pres., L. L. Taylor, §75 Li Hthouse, 
hone 8215; Bus. Aat., Arthur Thompson, 
177 Fifth St.. Monterey, phone 4745. 


BARTENDERS 483—Meets at 315 Alva- 
, Ist Wednesday, 8:30 p.m.; 3rd 
Wednesday, 2:30 p.m. Pres., Chas. 
Osterloh, 230 Walnut St; 
Sec. and Bus. Agt., Geo. 
Box 354; Carmel; phone 
315 Alvarado; phone, 6734. 


BRICK MASONS 16s 
Fridays, 8:30 p.m. Pres., Hair, P. O. 
‘Box 264, Watsonville; Th Sec., M. Real, 
154 Eldorado, Monterey, eras ‘6745; Rec. 
Sec., Geo. Houde, 8 mel Aye., Pa- 
cific’ Grove, phone 3715 


BUILDING & CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
COUNCIL OF MONTEREY UNTY. — 
Meets Ist and 3rd eon be 8 p.m. 
at 315 Alvarado St., Monterey. Pres., 
William K, Grubbs, 76 orest 
Pacific Grove. Rec. Seea :sHgrry.. 
Box 424, Marina, phone-Mont.-:7002. Bus. 
Agt., Fred S. Miller, 440 :<Pale - Verde; 
hone 6113. Office at 315 Alvarado St., 
onterey; phone 6744. Mailin address, 
P. O. Box 611, Monterey. Office hours: 
7 am. to 5 p.m. 

BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch) 
Meets 2nd Wednesday, Culinary Hall, at 
8 p. m. Pres., Eddie Capon, 709 Eardley 
Ave., Pacitic Grove, phone 6810; Exec. 
Sec. and Bus. Mgr., Earl A. 3 + nt 
Labor Temple, San Jose, phone Col, 9320; 
Rec. Sec., R. R. Robinson, 66 Via Chular, 
Mont. 6436. Bus. Agt., E. L. Courtright, 
1881 Jonathan Ave., San Jose, Bal. 3711-M. 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR—C. J. Haggerty, Secretary an 
Legislative’ Representative, 402 Flood 
Bldg., 870 Market St., San Francisco 2; 
hone SUtter 1-2838. District Vice- Pres., 
eenae A. Small. Office at 306 Seventh 
Ave., San Mateo, phone Diamond 3-6984. 


CARPENTERS 1323—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Mondays at 8 p.m. at 315 Alvarado St. 
Pres., W. T. Evans, Seaside; Fin. Sec., 
D. L. Ward, 400 Gibson St., phone 3888; 
Bus. Rep Fred S. Miller, phone 6744 or 
6726. Olfice at 315 Alvarado St., Box 1095, 
phone 6726. 

CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL (Monterey 
Peninsula)—Meets at 315 Alvarado St 

.m., Ist and 3rd Tuesdays. Pres., 

E. Winters, 381 Central Ave., phone 
8035; Sec.-Treas., Wayne Edwards, 823 
Johnson Ave., phone Monterey 7622. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS 1072—Meets 2nd 
Monday at Monterey Moose Hall, 8:00 

p.m. Pres., D. B. Crow 243 Pacific St., 
phone, Sa; jus sat pO aes Bus. 

TO astey, phone 

ENGINEERS E (Stationary) 39—Meets 3rd 

Souk 


1058-W.. ” Gttice 
2nd and 4th 


in ines Pres., Frank Brant- 
ae Derby; Mgr., 6.20, Eich; 
A. Christiansen, 463 Porte 
Tose, rine. orc 9665.M. 
ain office, 3004 - 16th St., San Francisco, 
nie UNderhill igs. 

FISH CANNERY WORKERS—Meets on 
call at  eiaitere. Pres., Joseph Perry, 
1 Lilac Road, phone 4276. Sec., Roy 
Humbracht, 122 18th St., Pacific Grove, 

e 91 Bus. Agt., Les Caveny, 

15, Seaside, phone 8023. Masters! 
32) Hottman Ave.. phone 857], 
FISHERMEN (Seine and Line)—Meets 
on full moon at 2 p.m. at Union 
es., Thomas P. Fines: 628 Lilly 
“Sec. and Bus. Agt., John Crivello, 
phone 7713. Office and 
phone 3126. 
2nd and 4th 
8 p.m. 
» phone 


qonthl 


uel 2 
927 Franklin St., 
hall at 233 Alvarado St., 

LABORERS 690-—-M eets 
Wednesdays, 315 Alvarado St., 
Pres., Perry Luce, 1251 David fe. 
9549; Sec.-Treas. and Bus. 
Thomas, P.O. Box 142. Phone 2 Beis, Office 
315 Alvarado; phone 6744. 

LATHERS 122—Meets in Salinas Labor 
Temple 2nd and 4th Fridays, 8 p.m, Pres.. 
Roy R. Ben . Hillby St., Monterey, phone 
Montere 6. Sec.-Treas., Dean See- 
fert 1508 First St., Salinas, phone Salinas 


67 

MOTOR COACH EMPLOYEES. 192—Meets 
3rd Friday, 1 p.m. and 4 p. m., Bartenders 
Hall; Pres., Emmet J. Wood, 230 Bentley, 
Pacific Grove, phone 6564; Sec., Dortis 
Lake, 404 Park Ave., Pacific Grove. 

MUSICIANS “ages Ist Sunday of 
each quarter, 2 p. m., Bartenders Hall. 
Pres., Don Snell, Pel Lighthouse, phone 
8045; “Bus. Agt., Lin Murray, 296 Alvarado 
St., ‘phone 9966. Sec., Don B. Forster, 140 
Forest Ave., phone 6166. Office, 140 For- 
est Ave., Pacific Grove, phone 6166. 

NEWSPAPER WRITERS AND REPORT- 

ERS 22279—Meets on call at Labor Tem- 

2111 Webster St., Oakland. Pres., 

icin: L. Waite, 5823 Occidental St., Oak- 

land, phone OLympic 2-3102, Sec. -Treas., 

Johnson, 5463 Claremont Ave., Oak- 
ian phone OLympic 23-0720, 

PAINTERS 272—Meets 2nd and 4th Tues- 
days, 315 Alvarado &t., a emiere: Pres., 
Fred G. Zahner, P. O. Box 692, Seaside; 
Fin. Sec. and Bus. Agt., J. L. Bolin, Box 
892, eey phone Monterey, 9740. 

PLASTERERS & CEMENT FINISHERS 337 
—Meeis Ist Friday at 316 Alvarado St., 
Monterey, 8 p.m. ‘Pres., Wm. Ingram, Xec.- 
Treas. 5 Dan Williams, phone 3181, Bus. 
Rep., S. M. Box 142, Office 

“Alvarado St., phone 6744, 
PLUMBERS 62—Meets, 2nd ere Fri- 
day at Hawthorne rescott, a 
Pra, ., Paul Masuen, Carmel, phone 8 Fis, 
Sec., Edward Weiner, 20 Via Encina, Mon- 

terey, phone 2-1310; Bus. Agt., Harry Fos- 
’ ter; a Fn Marina, phone 7002; office 
hone 
e sOST. OFFICE ogg ye 1292—Meets ev- 
ery other month, Rg! 6, O. Bidg., 

. m., Room 6, P. O. Bldg. Pres., David 

‘Bud”’ Dougherty, 404 Lig thouse, P. 
phone 9213; Sec., Dick Miller, 781 Pres: 
cott, phone 6292; Bus. Agent, Art Hamil, 
1034 Hellam, phone 2-0420. (Mail address, 
Local 1292. Post Office, Monterey, Calif.) 

ROOFERS 50—Meets 2nd Friday, Wat- 
sonville Labor Temple, p-m. Pres., 
Donald King, 106 Irving, Monterey, phone 
3014; Sec. and Bus. Agt., Wm. Powell, 
1027 Madrone St., Seaside, phone 21266. 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meets Ist 
Friday alternately at Monterey, Hawthorne 
and Prescott streets, and at ay oe at 
Carpenters Hall, 1422 N. Main S ,.and at 
Watsonville and Santa Cruz. This local 
has jurisdiction over Monterey and Santa 
Cruz counties.) Pres., John Als gs 
Box 317, Pacific Grove, phone 78 Rok 
Sec.; Ray Kalbol, Box 250, Boulder Creek; 
fin. Sec., R, W. Beckenhower, Box 815, 
Watsonville; Bus. Rep., Harry Foster, Box 
424, Marina. Office phone onterey 6744. 

TEA (Monterey County) 457 
a th od se Fin. Bast Wares ig 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, phone 

TRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND 
MOTION SICTOHE OPERATORS 611 — 
Meets Ist Tuesday every month at_ 9:30 
c.m. at Watsonville Labor Temple. Pres., 
os Smith, 1122 Garner St., Salinas; Bus. 

, James Wilson, 238 Peyton: St., Santa 
hone 1216; Sec., Dave ‘Green .O. 
‘584, Watsonville, ‘phone: Watsonville 


* GENERAL TEAMSTERS, »MtAREHOUSE- 
MEN & HELPERS 890—Meets: 2nd Thurs- 
ree Bartenders Hall, 8 prm. Pres.; Albert 

Harris, 24 Paloma, phone; Salinas Fa 
Page Peter A. Andrade, 274 Alisa 
Bus. Agt.,. Glenn Wittens ie 315 
Alvarado, Monterey, cat 912 
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ongress Okays’ Spur 
To > Building Hospitals 


Congress has approved a bill 


which will spur hospital construc- 
tion throughout the country. The 
measure is awaiting President 
Truman’s signature. 

The legislation doubles the 
amount of money the Federal Gov- 
ernment will give to states for 
building hospitals, The Federal 
funds must be matched by the 
states. 

In previous years, $75 million in 


Federal funds has been available a, 


annually for the hospital work. 
The bill passed by Congress raises 
this figure to $150 million. 


Every year 325,000 Americans 


om ss 
2. 


SALINAS 


BAKERS 24—Meets 3rd Saturday at La- 
bor Temple at 3:30 p.m. Bus. Agt. and 
epg Oftice: Cecil Bradford, 896 Sica, 
Af = a oe ne AXminster 6-3625; 
office an Jose ° h 

CYpress 3-7537. pea ee 
BARBERS 827—Meets 3rd Tuesday at 
Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St., at p.m. 
Pres., H. Lee Elder, 265 Main St., phone 
a Sec., N. H. Freeman, 36 W. Alisal 


BARTENDERS 545 — Meets Ist and 3rd 
aap at 1 p. m. at Salinas Labor Tem- 
ple, Pajaro St. Sec.-Bus. Agt., Al J. 
Clark, 117 Pajaro St., phone 4633. Pres., 
Virgil K. Knight, office 117 Pajaro St. 
Phone 4633. 

BUTCHERS 506 (Salinas Branch)—Meets 
lst Monday at Carpenters Hall at 8 p.m. 
Pres.,. Clar Bannert, 1209 Ist Ave., phone 
2-0720. Bus, Agt., ©. Courtright, 1881 
Jonahtan Ave., San Jose, Bal. 3711-M. 
Hollister-Gilroy Officers: Pres., 
Santa, 122 Vine St., Hollister, 
Rec, -Sec., eas Johnson, Rte. 
Hollister, “phone 4 ; 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR—C. J. Haggerty, Secretary and 
Legislative Representative, 402 Flood Bldg., 
870 Market St., San Francisco 23 phone 
SUtter 1-2838. District Vice-President, Thos. 
A. Small, office at 306 Seventh Av., San 
Mateo, phone Diamond 3-6984. 


phone 392; 
2, Box 189, 


Tuesday at 7:30 p. m., Carpenters ‘Hall. 
Pres., Tom Mill; Fin. Sec. and Bus. Agt., 
Harvey Baldwin, 556 San Benito, phone 
Salinas 6716. Rec. Sec., A. O. Miller. Ha!l 
and office, 1422 N. Main St., phone 9293. 
CARPENTERS 1279 (King City)—Meets 
Ist and 3rd Fridays at King, City Carpen- 
ters Hall. Pres., Floyd Hill; Sec., A. W. 
peager: 4]1 South San Lorenzo Ave., phone 
694W; office phone 197 


CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Meets 2nd 
Tuesdays, Carpenters Hall, p.m. Pres., 
Mrs. Herbert Nelson, 32 Paloma St., 
phone 5187; sec., Mrs. Frank Wenzinger, 
146 Afton Rd., phone 21156; Bus. Agt., 
Mrs. Lewis Ball, 140 Linden St., phone 
4603. Office at Carpenters Hall, 422 N. 
Main, phone 9293. 


CENTRAL LABOR UNION rae 
County)-Salinas—Meets every Friday at | 
8 p.m., at 117 Pajaro St. Pres., Carl Lara; 
Sec.-Treas., Wm. Kenyon, 274 
Alisal, phone 7787. 


CULINARY ALLIANCE er ee 2nd 
jpeg at 2:30 p. m. and 4th Monday at 
8:00 p. m. at Salinas Labor Temple. Pres., 
Alan Meeks; Sec., Bertha Boles. Office, 
117 Pajaro St., phone 6209 


DRY CLEANERS 258-B—Meets 2nd Thurs- 
day at 117 Pajaro St., Salinas, at 8 p.m. 
Pres., Louie Vistalli, 664 Terrace St.; Sec.- 
Treas., Josephine Jones, 674 E. Market, 
phone 2-0871; Receiver, Lawrence Palacios, 
Fi lag St., San Francisco, phone MA. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS 243—Meets Ist 
Wednesdays; Executive Board, 3rd Wed- 
nesday, 117 Pajaro St. Pres., Alvin Esser, 
Baldwin Trailer Court, —— 2-3273. Fin. 
Sec. and Bus. Mgr., . Ozols, office 
117 Pajaro St., phone -- 7888 


ENGINEERS (Stationary) '99—Meets 3rd 
Wednesdays, alternating Petree Salinas : 
and Watsonville Labor Tem * 8 p. m. 
Pres., Frank Brantley; Sec., tee . Derby; 
Mgr., C. C. Fitch; Bus. the Christ- 
iansen, Rm. 483, Porter ldg., Ben Jose, 
phone ‘Columbia 8865-M. Main office, ee 
at San Francisco, phone UNderhill 


Community Hall on the “‘light of 
moon’’ each month, Sec., Bi reg 
Fifth, Richmond; Bus. Agt., Theo, Thom- 


son, Moss Landing, phone 6572. 

FRESH FRUIT, VEGETABLE WORKERS 
UNION 912—Meets Ist Monday, Salinas 
Woman's Club, 8 p.m. Pres., Ho man Day; 
Sec., Ethel Alcom. Office, 28 E. Market St., 


a 


phone 9113. 

JOINT EXECUTIVE BOARD, Bartenders 
545 and Culinary Aliance 467—Meets 2nd 
Wednesdays 2 p.m. at Labor Temple. Pres. 
Bertha A. Boles, phone 6209; Sec., A. J. 
Clark, 117 Pajaro St., phone 4633. 

LABORERS 272—Meets 2nd Monday at 
8 p.m. at 117 Pajaro St. Pres., R. Fenchel, 
Mb as Rd., phone $810, office 6939. 

agg Phe - Mattos, 102 Tore hone 6777. 
gt., McGinley, Labor Temple, 
i Pajaro Mp cept 

LATHERS 122—Meets in Salinas Labor 
Temple 2nd and 4th Fridays, 8 p.m. Pres., 
Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Monterey, phone 
Monterey 4820. Sec.-Treas. .. Dean S. See- 
feldt, 526 Park St., Salinas, phone 9223. 

LAUNDRY WORKERS 258 — Meets 3rd 
sh egg at Salinas Labor Temple, at 7:30 
EB . Pres., Hazel Skewes, 131 2nd Ave. os 

ec.-Treas., Grace MacRossie, 59-lst Ave 
Receiver, Lawrence Palacios, 2940 16th St., 
San Francisco. Phone MA. '1-3336. Office, 
117 Pajaro St., phone 6209. 


MECHANICS AND MACHINISTS 1824 — 
Meets Ist Tuesday; Executive Board, 2nd 
Thursday, Labor Temple, 8 p. m. Pres., 
Shand Ls Kephart, 133 Avis Court. Fin. 
Sec., Parker, 1429 Wiren St., phone 
Scie ons. Organizer, A. B. Woodward, 
117 Paiaro St.. phone 20835. 

NEWSPAPER WRITERS AND REPORT- 
ERS 22279—Meets on call at Labor Tem- 
ple, 2111 Webster St., Oakland. Pres., 
Chas. L. Waite, 5823 Occidental St., Oak- 
land, phone OLympic 2-3102. Sec. “Treas. - 
Jean Johnson, 5463 Claremont Ave., Oak 
land, phone OLympic 3-0720. 

PAINTERS 1104 — Meets 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 117: Pajaro St., 7:30 p.m. Pres., 
John J. Warburton, 102! ener” hone 
3169. Rec. Sec., Peter Greco, arion, 
oe 92-1509. Fin. Sec. & Bus. fene Car 

ara, 27A McGinley Way, phone 8544; 
office, 117 Pajaro St., phone 8783. 

PLASTERERS 763—Meets 4th Thursday, 
Labor Temple, 8 p.m. Pres., Nicholas 
Christer, 50 Lincoln; Sec. and Bus. Agt., 
Se eas Pendergrass, 210 Dennis, phone 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS 503— 
Meets 2nd Wednesday, 7:30 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple. Pres., Wm. A. Farr; Fin. 
Sec., R. E, Bagget, phone rid Bus. Agt., 
Albert Everly, 6 Spring, 4577; Rec. Sec., 
Robt. Larsen, 816 East St., phone 5923. Ex. 
Bd. “poten each Wednesday night at La- 
bor Templ 

POSTAL CARIERS 1046 — Meets every 
3rd Wednesday, Civic Club, 8 B: .m. Pres., 
Elmer W. ips. 1236 Circle Dr., phone 
6102; Sec., C. Schielke, 636 El Camino 
Real No., fein 7080. 

PRESSMEN 328 (Monterey Bay Area 
Printing Pressmen & Ass’ts, Union)—Meets 
3rd Monday of month at Salinas at 8 p.m 
Pres., Harry Wingard, 950 Colton, Mon- 
terey; Sec., R. Meders, 151 Toro Ave., 
Salinas. 

RETAIL CLERKS 83y—Meets 2nd Wed- 
nesday, Women’s City Club, 8 p m. Pres. 
othe ea Vestal, 1 Glenwe -), Court, 

hon 24. Sec. and Bus. Ag., Garold 
iller, eg St., Pacific Grove, phone 

3130. Office, Rm. 3, Glikbarg Bldg., 6 W. |; 
Casbilen St., ot oe 4938. 

ROOFE:’ 0—Meets 2nd Friday, Wat- 
sonville pe Be Temple, 8 p.m. Pres., Don- 
ald King, 106 Irving, Monterey, phone 
3014; Sec. and Bus. Agt., Wm. Powell, 
1027 Madrone, Seaside, phonee 21266. 

SHEET METAL WO 304—Meets Ist 
Friday alternately at Monterey, Hawthorne 
and Prescott streets, and at Salinas at 
Carpenters Hall, 1422 N. Main St., and at 
Watsonville and Santa Cruz. (This -local 
| has jurisdiction over Monterey and Santa 

Cruz counties.) Pres., Johan Alsop, P.O. 
Box 317, Pacific Grove, R hone 7 Rec. 
Sec., Ray Kalbal, Box 250, Boulder Creek: 

Fin. Sec., R. W. Beckenhower, Box 815, 
Watsonville; Bus. Rep., Harr Foster, Box 
424, Marina. Office (fice phone M onterey, 6744. 

STATE, COUNTY. IPAL OY- 
| EES 420—Meeis on call. Pres., H. E. 
Lyons, 15 West St., Salinas; Sec.-Treas., 
P. eo ge 20. Natividad Rd., Salin 


as, 
phone 2-2691 
SUGAR 


REFINERY WORKERS 20616— 
Meets 2nd and 4th- pages sel Firenien's 
Hall at 8 p.m. Pres, “Frank Hughes, 
Spreckels. Sec. Mapas Robert aa ac- 
Rossie, Spreckels, phone 3664. Rec. Sec., 
Louis Ferreira 
THEATRIC. CAL STAGE EMPLO AND 
MOTION PICTURE OPERATO 611 — 
Meets Ist Tuesday every month” at 9:30 
a.m, at Watsonville Labor ber le. rose. a 
Geo. Smith, 1122 Garner St., Salin 
Agt., James Wilson, Bove St. Hor 
Cruz, hey 1216; Sec., Dave Green, P.O 
Watsonville, ‘phone Watsonville 


TYPOGRAPHICAL 543 — Meets last Sun- 
day of month alternating between Salinas 
and Watsonville. Pres., D. ‘Harrison. 
Sec.-Treas., A. Davis, 109 Prospect St., 
Watsonville, phone 959] 


GEN WAREHOUSE- 
MEN AND HELPERS: $90—Meets 2nd Tues- 
day at Salinas High bar yas pak 8 ; See. 
32 Albert A. Fons 7 2 et 


Peeter A. poco oa Bus fs, = ‘Al 


On, 
+, OG 


CARPENTERS 925 — Meets Ist and 3rd] 
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Open Drive to Cut Injuries 


MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR _NEWS 
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Big Business 


In California Building Trades Wants Security 


A drive to reduce occupational injuries in the State of Cali- 
fornia took organizational shape at the Governor’s Industrial 
Safety Conference held in Los Angeles on October 13, accord- 

‘ing to an announcement by Frank A. Lawrence, President of 


the State Building and Construction Trades Council 
i was appointed chairman of the committee. 


Brother Lawrence. designated 
Dan Del Carlo, secretary ‘of the 
San Francisco Building Trades 
Council, as vice-chairman for’ the 
northern part of the state and 
Lloyd Mashburn, secretary of the 


FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF | Los Angeles Building Trades Coun- 
MOSS LANDING — Meets, at Comers | cil, as vice-chairman for the south- 


e' 
257 ern 


part of the state. 

Assisting Brother Del Carlo in 
the north will be J. C. Reynolds, 
secretary of the Alameda Building 
Trades Council, Paul Reeves, sec- 
retary of the Fresno Council, Otto 
Sargent, secretary of the Santa 
Clara County Council, Chick Reed, 
secretary of the Contra Costa 
County Council and James T. Har- 
vey, secretary of the Sacramento- 
Yolo Counties Council. 

The committee to assist Vice- 
Chairman Mashburn in the south- 
ern part of the state will be 
George Hammond, secretary of the 
Long Beach Building Trades Coun- 
cil, William Dean, president of the 
Santa Barbara Council, Ed Doran, 
secretary of the San Bernardino- 
Riverside Council, Lee Miller, sec- 
retary of Engineers’ Local 12 in 
Los Angeles and Ken Bitter, sec- 
retary of the San Diego Council. 

Five other action committees are 
being formed in agriculture, manu- 
facturing, trades and_ services, 
transportation, communications and 
utilities and research, all charged 
with ‘the responsibility of devélop- 
ing a specific plan of action in 
their respective fields. 

As an immediate goal, the Con- 
ference plans to reduce accidents 
by at least 25 per cent in 1950. 
A series of meetings will be held 
under the direction of.the various 
committees to analyze the prob- 
lem of occupational injuries and 
the important factors contributing 
to them, and to formulate plans of 
action to reduce them. 

Bro. Lawrence emphasized that 
the work of this Conference will 
be of the greatest benefit to the 
building and construction trades 
workers, since they have been vic- 
timized by more industrial acci- 
dents than. any other group. He 
stated that the human suffering 
resulting from these injuries is 
enough to warrant an all-out drive 
to reduce the toll. 

The basic objectives of the Con- 
ference are as follows: 

1. To reduce occupational 
| juries in the state of California. 

2. To review the recommenda- 

tions of the National Conference 
and adapt them to the needs in 
this state. 
_ 3. To study the accident preven- 
tion problems of the state through 
action committees, which will rec- 
ommend the best methods to effec- 
tively stimulate active and contin- 
uing programs in each phase of 
industry. 

4..To develop a permanent or- 
ganization and continuing pro- 
gram, through which California's 
industrial accident problem can be 
progressively controlled. 


in- 
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Lawrence stated that this entire ; 


problem would be one of the main} 
concerns of the 34th Convention 
of the State Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council, to be 
held in Santa Barbara on Noy, 14. 

As an indication of the increas- 


‘ling interest shown by building 


trades workers in meeting such 
problems through the unified me- 
dium of the State Council, Presi- 
dent Lawrence announced that new 
affiliations are continuing to come 
in and the number of. delegates’. 
credentials received during the last 


few. weeks. promises a record- Workers schicaad Brown told delegates of conditions 
cae Aeey fe 


breaking ‘attendance - a ‘the cone 


aid 


who 


vention. 

Lawrence urged all building 
trades locals to take action imme- 
diately in electing delegates and 
alternates to the convention, if 


they have not already done so. 


WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT COLDS 


Of all the diseases that. afflict 
mankind the common cold is not 
only the most prolific, it is also 
the most mysterious. 

For the facts are, despite all of 
the claims of patent medicines and 
so-called cold cures, that the cause 
of colds is not known, and neither 
is there any known cure. 

These facts are made clear by 
the U. S. Public Health Service, 
which says: “Cold preventives and 
cures make extravagant claims. All 
of them have been proved worth- 
less. They not only fail to prevent 
or cure colds, but many of them 
are harmful, as they contain drugs, 
alcohol and sometimes strong 
cathartics.” 

You can waste your money buy- 
ing vitamin pills if you like, but 
these pills won’t have any effect 
on the number of colds you catch 
or their severity, the Public Health 
Service says. 

The same goes for so-called 
“cold serums,’”’ whether given by 
mouth or as “cold shots.” Cold 
baths, the use of sleeping porches, 
and similar “hardening processes” 
are likewise not recommended, as 
they have been found to be of no 
real benefit as cold preventives, 
the Health Service says. 

Is there anything you can do to 
lessen your chances of taking a 
cold? 

The Public Health Service makes 
these recommendaitons: 

Avoid people with colds when- 
ever possible; wash your hands 
often, especially before eating and 
after touching a person sick with 
cold; avoid chilling and wet feet, 
change to dry clothing quickly aft- 
er exposure to inclement weather; 
eat well balanced meals, including 
milk and fats, plenty of green 
vegetables, fruit and some meat; 
get plenty of rest. 
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Social Security—For Executives 
Only! 

That’s the sign businessmen hang 
out when workers ask for improved 
social security programs. 

Big Business doesn’t want to fi- 
nance pension programs itself. And 
it also maintains a big lobby to 
fight expansjon of the Federal so- 
cial security plan. 

The stand taken by the U. S. 
Steel Corp. in its dispute with the 
CIO Steelworkers unions is typical. 
The company finances a big retire- 
ment plan for its top brass. But 
it thinks pensions for its workers 
are “revolutionary.” 

And when workers turn to the 
Government for help, who stands 
in their way? Concerns like Gen- 
eral Motors, Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, Ford Motor Co., Shell 
Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, The Texas Co., Chrysler 
Corp., Standard Qil Co. of Ohio, 
Sun Oil Co., International Har- 
vester, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., and Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 

These companies all are sub- 
stantial contributors to the Unem- 
ployment Benefit Advisors, Inc., 
the principal anti-social security 
lobby in Washington.—(LLPE), 


Welfare and Statism 


Recently the “League Reporter” 
quoted Webster’s definition of stat- 
ism: “Belief in a state government, 
as in a republic, in contrast with 
belief in communism or a soviet 
government.” 

This lined up labor’s conserva- 
tive opponents in support of com- 
munism—according to their own 
statements. 

Now, let’s see what Webster’s 
says about the word “welfare,” 
which is denounced so widely by 
the reactionary press and by Con- 
gressmen who vote against social 
security, increased minimum wages 
and decent housing. 

Webster’s defines “welfare” as 
follows: “State of faring or doing 
well; condition of health, happi- 
ness, prosperity or the like... 
exemption from evil~or calamity, 


_good cheer, material plenty.” 


So, according to the dictionary, 
our reactionary opponents are 
committed to the Communist phil- 
osophy, and against the America 
form of government. And they 
are committed against health, hap- 
piness, prosperity, good cheer and 
material plenty. 


BUY UNION—BE UNION! 


ARRIVING FROM EUROPE—Arriving ‘thie ‘Eerove. +a attend the 
AFL convention in St. Paul, Irving Brown are European representa- | 


tive, is greeted by Pres. David 
— 
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Humphrey to 
Talk in Bay 
Area Nov.7-9 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
national chairman of Americans 
for Democratic Action, and a 
staunch friend of labor, will speak 
Monday noon, November 7, at Oak- 
land’s Hotel Leamington, at a 
luncheon given under the auspices 
of the East Bay Chapter of A.D.A,, 
and in San Francisco, also under 
A.D.A. auspices, Wednesday, No- 
vember 9, at 8 p.m., in the Scot- 
tish Rite Hall. 

It is not known yet if he will 
make any other local appearance, 
On November 15 he will address 
the State AFL Building Trades 
Council in Santa Barbara. 

One of the youngest (38) and 
most progressive members of the 
Senate, Hubert Humphrey has been 
called by Time Magazine “the clev- 
er and determined tactician who 
won the civil rights fight at the 
Democratic convention.” 

He spoke in San Francisco in 
October 1947 at the AFL Conven- 
tion in the Civic Auditorium, and 
again at the AFL ’48 Convention 
in Cincinnati, assailing the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and calling for a 
progressive program both at home 
and abroad. 

“Get into politics, Don’t just jeer 
from the sidelines,” Humphrey told 
his students when he was teaching 
political science at Macalester Col- 
lege in Minnesota. Then he set out 
to take his own advice. He ran for 
Mayor of Minneapolis in 1943, was 
defeated, learned the lessons of 
that defeat, ran again in 1945, was 
elected, ran again in 1947, was re- 

elected by a large majority, ran 
for Senator in 1948 against Joseph 
Ball, incumbent, and was elected, 
one of last November’s many sur- 
prises. 

By many conservative people 
Hubert Humphrey is looked at 
somewhat askance; however, by 
them and by the less conservative 
he is considered a man to watch, 
a young man going places. Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action takes 
pride in having him speak before 
their Bay Area group. 


Farmer Gets 
3c, Eggs 95¢ 


Why do farmers get, as little as, 


35 cents for a dozeneggs while 
consumers have to pay up to 95 
cents? 

Why -has the cost of bread in- 
creased despite a drop of one-third 
in the price of wheat? 

Why do prices of meat and milk 
remain high after a decrease of 20 
to 25 per cent in the farm value of 
those commodities? 

Senator Guy M. Gillette (D., 

| Iowa) wants those questions an- 
|swered. He also would like to 
check into many other facts and 
figures concerning the costs of 
processing and marketing food. 

Gillette announces that a Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry subcom- 
mittee, of which he is chairman, 
will investigate the reasons for the 
big differences between the prices 
farmers get for their commodities 
and what the housewife has to pay 
for them. 

The Iowan believes there is an 
“unconscionable spread” 
farm and retail prices. 

An Agricultural Department re- 
port points up the problem. Farm- 
ers’ cash receipts from marketing 
in August, 1949, were down 18 per 
cent from the same month a year 
ago. But in that time, retail food 
prices declined only slightly, as 
every housewife knows. 

—(LLPE) 


Bldg. Trades Pay 
Rises 1 Percent 


Washington.—Union wage scales 
in the building trades rose one 
per cent from July 1 to Oct. 1, the 
Labor Department reports. Dur- 
ing the same months last year 
there was a two per cent increase. 
The figures were based on a sur- 
vey of seven crafts in 85 cities. 


Buchanan Heads 
Lobby Quiz Unit 


Frank Buchanan (D., Pa.) will 
head the special House committee 
investigating lobbying, Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D., Tex.) has an- 
nounced. 

The committee, seeking informa- 
tion on which to base changes in 
the present law requiring registra- 
tion of lobbyists, will go into all 
phases of lobbying. 

Other memberS of the committee 
are Henderson Lanham (D., Ga.), 
Carl Albert (D., Okla.), Clyde 
Doyle (D., Calif.), Charles A. Hai- 
leck (R., Ind.),. Clarence Brown 
(R., Ohio) and Joseph P. O’Hara 
(R., Minn.), 


Half Million Fish 


Independence.— Division of Fish 
and Game crews from the Mt. 
Whitney Hatchery planted a total 
of 595,288 fish in high Sierra lakes 
"Su agape during the: month. - 
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The Showdown — 
Is Here—Steel! 


John L. Lewis’ call for general backing of the steel work- 
ers strike has knocked a hole in the curtain of press secrecy 
surrunding big steel’s battle plan. 

Lewis said both the stoppage in soft coal and the steel 
strike were forced by the same intertwined group of corpo- 
rations. At stake is the future of organized labor, he said. 


Both statements are unvarnished 
fact. You can make them as strong 
as you please and you would have 
a hard time exaggerating. 
STEEL CRACKS WHIP 

Steel is the heart of the U. S. 
economy. The U. S. Steel Corpo- 


ration is the pivot of the steel 
industry. Every gesture, every 
statement, made by the steel di-; 
rectors is full of a sense of their 
power over organized corporate 
wealth in the U. S. 

Big steel doesn’t issue orders cf. 
the day like the staff of an army. 
But it sets the pace for all indus- 


Here’s Proof 


Proof that the showdown has 
arrived is revealed in an edi- 
torial in Business Week, highly , 
influential industry magazine, 
which calls for a businessmen’s 
erusade to annihilate the labor 
movement. 

“Industry-wide bargaining 
won’t be abolished by wishful 
thinking. Action is needed. The 
first step is to condition public 
thinking,” the editorial states. 

‘It is up to the businessman 
to see that the ‘educational op- 
portunities’ which the current 
crops of strikes provide, are 
fully realized. Employers—not 
only in coal and steel, but in 
every line-—-have an important 
responsibility to their own com- 
panies and to their country in 
this regard, 

“If industry gets the facts 
across to its own employees and ! 
tc its communities, these strikes 
may bea turning point. Every 
citizen should be made to feel 
his own great stake in manage- 
ment’s refusal to go on appeas- 
ing labor bosses and in putting 
an end to industry-wide dicta- 
tion by monopolistic labor lead- 
ers.” | 
pa ne 
try. If there is a fight on anti- 
trust laws, like the current basing 
point fight, look for steel in the 
middle of it. 
The turning point in labor’s 
great organizing drive of the 1930's 
came when U. S. Steel decided to 
sign with the CIO in the spring 
of 1937. Until then there had been 
a series of bitter fights for union 
recognition. Whether unions could 
hold on in many key industries 
was still in doubt. 

THE KINGPIN | 

After the settlement with U. S.j 
Steel, fights continued. Some of 
the hardest were in Little Steel 
starting in May 1937. But that 
turned out to have been one of the 
final tests of strength for that 
period. From then on unions were 
well rooted in the old open shop 
strongholds. And the main deci- 
sion to yield to labor’s new 
strength was made by U. S. Steel. 
That U. S. Steel should be the 
kingpin is natural. The corporation 
was organized at the turn of the 
century by the banking house of 


are still central in Wall Street. At 
that time they overshadowed the 
rest of high finance. 
GIANT OCTOPUS 

The men who run steel and 
dominate coal wield enormous pow- 
er today. Their corporate connec- 
tions make up a grand alliance, 
which as Lewis said: 

“. . . includes practically all the 
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major automobile companies, with 
the exception of Ford. It includes 
all of the steel companies. It in- 
cludes those commercial coal com- 
panies identified with the steel in- 
dustry. It includes the insurance 


companies. It includes the DuPont 
family and their great investments 


:—they own 23 per cent of the 


stock of General Motors which is 
controlling for all practical pur- 
poses. It includes the Mellon em- 
pire and their banks. And taken 
makes a_ tremendous 
group of immense power who have 
apparently decided to make this 
struggle in steel final and signifi- 
cant in American economic _his- 
tory.” 

What U. S. Steel and its satellites 
have decided on is a_ test of 
strength. The particular proving 
ground chosen is the field of wel- 
fare and pension plans in coal and 
steel. These are important in 
themselves. But more is at stake. 

It seems quite clear that the 
generals of the steel industry have 
sent out patrols in strength to 
anwser the question: can the un- 
ions still fight? 

LABOR HAS TO BE BIG 

In 1937 the steel directors de- 
cided labor could, and would, fight 
and win. Now they want to know 
what has happened since then. 
Have the fat war years softened 
the unions? Have they grown de- 
pendent on government help? Has 
the down turn in the production 
scared labor? 

Some alleged labor relations ex- 
perts like to talk as if the day of 
pitched battles in industry is over. 
Industrialists, they say, have ac- 
cepted unions for all time. 

The steel strike and coal stop- 
page prove what should have been 
obvious all along. Unions are ac- 
cepted by management when and 
if they are strong. Corporation di- 
rectors are not misled by their own 
propagandists. They are contin- 
ually probing for soft spots. They 
would gladly return to the open 


;Shop. Labor’s gains must be pro- 


tected as they were won: by or- 
ganized strength. 


The tiger in the wilds is a far 
better hider than many other ani- 
mals, including the lion; it is a 
more skilled hunter, and less given 
to taking foolish risks. 


Under New Management 


MOSS LANDING 
INN CAFE 
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"Good Food at 
Sensible Prices" 
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